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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


F OR most people, pare bluebirds, Canada geese or trilliums all signify 

the rapid approach of an wssscnae out-of-doors. But for the sportsman, 
scanning the skies between the storms of late February and early March, 
the sight of American pintail ducks is as sure a sign as any that spring is 
really on its way. 

Among the first of all the ducks to start north, pintails usually pass through 
Pennsylvania in early March. Neither late snow nor freezing cold seem to 
deter their response to the age-old migratory call. By early May their 
speed and endurance have carried them to their circumpolar breeding 
grounds; Alaska’s northern wet-lands held once more the promise of another 
pintail generation. Yet, strangely enough, the same ducks which formed 
the vanguard of spring migration, often bucking arctic headwinds filled 
with snow and ice to do so, are the first to flee the approach of northern 
winters. By early October they are winging their way south once more, head- 
ing towards the warm seacoast of the southland to spend the winter. 

Few other ducks are more easily recognized on the wing or water than 
the drake “sprig.” His streamlined form, long slim neck, pointed wings and 
rapier-like tail all confirm his great speed and grace. And although this 
speed is not as great as most duck hunters have been led to believe, it is 
fast enough to save many a pintail that wasn’t led far enough. The “grey- 
hound of the air” cruises at about a mile a minute but can probably make 
90 miles per with a good tailwind. And for any duck being shot at, such 
speed is extremely valuable—at least in his own opinion. 

Like the rest of the puddle duck family to which they belong, pintails are 
wary and alert, springing vertically upward from the water at first signs of 
danger. They often bunch closely together as they rise. however, making 
them vulnerable to the gunner in the blind. But for pass shooting, pintails 
are supreme. They usually approach the decoys at great height, circle 
cautiously, and watch for the first false move in wooden block or artificial 
blind. Then, if all appears well, they descend like meteors in a zig-zag rush, 
finally gliding on outstretched wings towards the decoys. It’s a flight bound 
to raise the blood pressure of any avid wildfowler. 

One look at this month’s cover, however, should convince anyone, even 
those with no hunting blood, that there is living treasure in America’s 
wetlands. As Margaret Blair has so beautifully and accurately captured on 
canvas the rise of this pair of pintails, so must anyone who has seen the 
same sight in the wild realize marshlands are worth saving. 
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TR Rage Se 


ATERFOWL slowly circling in a misty sunrise--a muskrat 

3 making like a submarine—the myterious cries of songbirds 

"at sunset—the wind sighing through reed and rush—a half-world 

‘somewhere between land and water, untamed and unimproved 
» put seldom unnecessary. 


© Yet there are those who fail to see these values in a swamp. 
© For them, wetland is waste-land. For them, a marsh is only a 
| breeding ground for mosquitoes, only a collecting point for 
) pollution. With bulldozer and back-fill, with drainage and 
bris, millions of marshland acres have been destroyed. 


| National Wildlife Week this year is aimed at saving our 
' wetlands, at showing America there is some value in a swamp. 
 Inan era of exploitation, lucky the marsh that has no vigorous 
' enemies to drain it, fill it, or smother it in oil. Millions of dol- 
' Jars have been spent and thousands of dreams built trying to 
make something else out of swampland. But in most cases, 
farms formed on quagmires have not proven profitable. In 
nature’s plan, marshland was meant for mallards and musk- 
rats, not for wheat and waste collection. 


These, then, are a part of America worth saving. Marsh, 
swamp, slough and bog are havens for wildlife. They are a 
refuge for the creatures and plants which live there. But more 
than that, they are a refuge also for all those to whom a few 
- hours of solitude with the wind and waterfowl, the furbearers 
and fish, are profits past computing. 


| For the sportsman and trapper, for the angler and orni- 
‘thologist, and for all those who find rest and relaxation in 
fatural beauty, let’s make certain the public benefits will 
» teally outweigh the damages before ‘sending any more of our 
dwindling wetlands down the drain! 
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HAT are wetlands? 
Of what value or use are they? 

What part do they play in our American system that makes them worthy 
of being emphasized in a nation-wide program during March 20-26, the 1955 
National Wildlife Week? 

National Wildlife Week is a nationwide educational campaign, spon- 
sored annually by the National Wildlife Federation and its state and local 
affiliates. Its purpose is to focus public attention on problems of natural 
resource management and the pressing need for better conservation practices. 

“Wetlands” is a general term meaning marshes, swamps, sloughs, bayous, 
lakes and similar natural water areas. “Saving Our Wetlands” is one of the 
most urgent conservation problems of our day—one which, if allowed to go 
unresolved, would have far-reaching effects on our American way of life. 
It is a broad and complex problem, having many ramifications. Each Ameri- 
can is indirectly involved in that he would be affected by the eventual water 
shortage that will result from further wetland destruction. But directly and 
immediately concerned are those who depend on wetland areas for their 
living and recreation—farmers, fur marketers, hunters, fishermen and others. 

Conservation, unfortunately, competes with many interests in our modern 
living. The average man and woman finds little time to reflect on the disas- 
trous effects of resource depletion that is going on throughout the United 
States and the world. Most of us have not yet fully appreciated the fact that 
the prosperity and economic health of a nation depends on its natural re 
sources. Many people fail to realize that depletion of our vital water, soil, 
mineral, plant and animal resources can eventually bring poverty of the 
kind we see in other parts of the world. 

Americans, it seems, are slow to profit from the experience of others. 
Many otherwise well-informed persons do not seem to appreciate the fact 
that the main difference between our lands and those of the impoverished 
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suntries in Asia, Europe and Africa is only a difference in time of occupancy 

“Until the coming of white men, human populations on the North Ameri- 

continent had a comparatively small influence on the landscape. Nature 

Sealed faster than man could destroy. But now the situation is reversed. 

Destruction of resources is accelerated to the point where in two or three 

™ more decades, we can see the end of the natural bounties that have made 
Four nation the wealthiest in the world. 


Where Have Our Wetlands Gone? 


| Drainage, filling-in and pollution have taken the heaviest toll of wetlands. 
AU. S. Fish and Wildlife Service report reveals that 75 percent of the 120- 
million acres of marshes and wetlands originally found within the United 
"States have been destroyed. 
' Wetlands are suffering severe losses from pollution. Each day, untreated 
_ wastes equivalent to that from 150 million persons are being discharged 
‘into our waters. Pollution destroys animals and plants from which income 
) and recreation can be derived. This loss can only be stopped through citizen. 
action for the proper enforcement of water pollution at the local, state and 
national levels. 
Drainage of lands for agricultural purposes has accounted for the most 


Yi widespread destruction of some of our best wetlands. The most devastating 
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effects of this are seen on the small lakes and potholes of the Midwest. Over 
$2,000 of these are being drained annually in the Dakotas and Minnesota. 
In the five years from 1945 to 1950, 16 percent of Minnesota’s small ponds 
and lakes were destroyed. This drainage has had disastrous effects on ducks 
and geese and has resulted in a great loss to the state’s recreational areas. 
Even more serious are the effects of drainage on water tables which in most 
areas have been dropping rapidly. Until recently drainage of vast areas of 


NINETY-FIVE PERCENT OF THE AMERICAN FUR HARVEST, best typified by the 
muskrat, is produced on the nation’s wetlands. 
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wetlands for agricultural uses has even been subsidized. Augmented by 
modern-day mechanical equipment, this has been carried out on margingl 
lands of low potential despite present surpluses of the crops that were to he 
produced. In a number of instances the lands, once drained, have proved 
of little value for farming. 

Many swamps and marshes have been drained in an effort to reduce the 
health hazards from mosquitoes and other insects, only to result in bette 
breeding conditions for these disease carriers. Now it has been learned that 
control of water levels, through use of dikes and other measures, will effec. 
tively eliminate the insect problem while increasing the usefulness of these 
areas for recreation and production of wildlife. 

In some sections of the country, waters that formerly flowed to wetland 
areas are now being used to irrigate farming lands. This is rapidly causing 
some of our most valuable marshes and swamps to dry up. Vast acreages of 
natural wetlands in California, Louisiana and other “rice” states are being 
used for agricultural production. This further reduces the areas from which 
the “natural crops” previously harvested from these wetlands can be taken. Am 



































i Filling-in of marshes, swamps, backwaters and other wet areas is another ig 
prime example of such misuse. These areas have a definite place in our 
land-use pattern and they should not be destroyed through use as dumping the 
grounds for wastes. Many large cities are still using wetlands for disposal of 26h 
garbage—a practice which leaves only pollution and unsightly scars on the | ‘P* 
landscape. “ 
Wildlife Values of Wetlands 7 
| Last year over 46 million visits were made to recreation spots administered pu 
by the National Park Service. In addition, some 35 million people fished, ge 
hunted, hiked and enjoyed outdoor pastimes within our National Forests. ne 
The annual sale of 28 million hunting and fishing licenses also demonstrates mi 
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BIRDLIFE OF WETLANDS is often spectacular and always interesting. This American m. 

egret at the nest symbolizes the esthetic values apparent in many swamp areas. 

Photo by Masklowski & Goodpaster 
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OPL Photo by Martin Bovey, Jr. 
OVER TWELVE MILLION ACRES of wetlands are urgently needed to maintain North 
America’s waterfowl populations. This blue-winged teal and her brood would never have 
been photographed unless there had been wetland to produce them. 


the interest in the outdoors which takes the American public to our country’s 
stream and lakes, fields and forests. In terms of dollars, the expenditures of 
sportsmen alone exceed $9 billion annually, placing this industry well ahead 
of those of filling stations, dealers in farm equipment, and the cattle or 
hog markets. 

The harvest of ducks and geese by nearly two million Duck Stamp 
purchasers is another example of the use made of wetland crops. Yet it is 
generally accepted that waterfowl production cannot be maintained at the 
necessary level in North America unless strategically located refuges and 
management areas are acquired to offset widespread wetland destruction. 
A preliminary inventory shows an urgent need for 1214 million acres of 
marshlands to provide breeding, resting, and feeding areas for waterfowl 
along the four continental migration routes. To date, less than 314 million 
acres of natural wetland areas are included in our refuges and management 
areas. This leaves a balance of 9 million acres that must be purchased by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and the state conservation departments if the 
minimum waterfowl requirements are to be met. 

Not to be overlooked in considering the economic importance of wetlands 
are their annual yields of furbearing animals. Ninety-five percent of the 
American fur harvest is produced on the nation’s wetlands. This represents a 
national industry worth millions of dollars, even in this day of low fur 
values. Dr. Lee E. Yeager, Fish and Wildlife Service biologist, recently esti- 
mated that the total income from North American furs averaged $50 million. 
In the late 1920’s when prices were up, this figure represented nearly $300 
million. In considering the fur resources of North American wetlands in 
terms of capital value during normal price periods. Dr. Yeager conservatively 
calculates that they are worth nearly $214 billion. 

These are but a few of the reasons for wetland preservation being featured 
in 1955 National Wildlife Week. The privileges we enjoy under our demo- 
cratic system are many, but there are few which yield greater satisfaction 
than participation in a movement to restore and perpetuate our outdoor 
resources. From this kind of endeavor we become better men and women— 
as do our children and grandchildren that follow us. Through our efforts 
now, they will not be denied the experience of outdoor living nor the bounties 
Which we can insure them in achieving sound conservation policies. 





Wind Month = 


By John H. Day 


6 Mier night was dark and cruelly 

cold, though it was early March. 
Across in the gloomy ravines of the 
forsaken hillside beyond the wide 
valley creek a deep-toned lonely cry 
resounded. It was like the fitful bay- 
ing of a dog in the distance, only that 
it was too wild and eerie for that. 
Then there was silence for a space 
and a hair-raising scream rang out. 

That awesome screech was blood- 
curdling to the countryman, but it 
was reassuring to the great horned 
owl snuggling down on her two great 
blotched eggs to keep them secure 
from the cold, for it was the voice of 
her mate hunting. Sailing silently on 
bat-like wings he was beating the 
open edges of the thickets, hoping to 
find a pheasant at roost. That deep 
“whoo; hoo, hoo, hoo; whoo, whoo,” 
all on the same note was his com- 
plaint that bird dogs and pump guns 
are making the game birds so scarce. 

Perhaps that eldritch screech was 
one of triumph over the sudden 
death of a rabbit, for the big night 
watchman is tremendously rapacious 
and will eat any living thing which 
he can carry away in his claws. He’ll 
even smack his grisly bill over fresh- 
killed skunk, aroma and all. 

It might, too, have been his 
method of expressing ecstasy over the 
nest and the promise of spring which 
the horned owl alone has the courage 
to anticipate with nest-building in 
these raw and barren days when 






























winter seemingly still has his grip 
firmly set on us. Oftentimes his 
housekeeping arrangements are com- 
pleted by late February. No other 
bird does that hereabouts, though 
farther north the Canada jay also lays 
eggs about that time. 

No one knows on what trees he 
cuts the notches of the passing days, 
but surely the horned owl’s almanac 
is as reliable as the Old Farmer’s, and 
he knows the nearness of the spring. 
The barred owls will build in late 
March and soon after April Fool's 
Day the woodcock will come stealing 
north to place queer, pointed, 
blotched eggs in some little hollow 
just above high water in the swamp. 

The crows are still more cautious. 
You will hardly find eggs in their 
nests before the fifteenth of April. 
Yet they all know when the spring is 
near. Somehow the message has come 
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to them. It is not the fact that a 
south wind has blown, for this may 
happen at anytime during the winter. 
It is apparently something that 
reaches them on the wings of this 
same south wind. 

The clear cold night the horned 
» owl brooded those eggs so carefully 
® was lighted by the whole panoply of 
' stars. But toward mid-night a purple 
 plackness grew up all about the still 
sky and blotted out all things in a 
velvety smear that sent even the 
'ferce hunter to perch beside his 
F mate. There was then no breath of 
- wind. 
» The faint air from the north that 
‘had brought the deep chill had falt- 
"ered and died, leaving its temper- 
ature behind it. The air stung and 
‘the ground rang like tempered steel 
) beneath the foot. The air left in 
the countryman’s nostrils a quality 
that never winter air had a right to 
hold. To the man who knows the 
temper of the open field and forest 
by day and night the promise of 
spring was unmistakable, though so 
subtle as to be difficult to define. 


| The promise may be long in find- 
| ing its fullfillment, of course. The 
bie snow may lie deep and the frost nip 
the willow catkins, but that does not 





wd take away the promise that set the 
gh great horned owl to laying her eggs 
Vs in the opening on the cliffs across 
| the creek. 

be March is no spring month. It is 
5, just a blank page between winter 
ac | and spring. But if you scan it closely 
id | «(you will find on it written the 
g. promise that countrymen everywhere 
te are seeking. 

I's Sometime during the night the 
i | wind came up. The roar of it woke 
d, | me out of my dreaming and I lay 
w | there snug and warm while the blasts 
D. hurled spates of cold rain against 
s. | the windows. March was on the 
it | prowl and the gray clouds hastened 
1. to shut out the sun while the blust- 
is erer huffed and puffed his way all 


through the dawning and well past 





the noon hour. The countryman 
revels in the wild melee when “gal- 
lops the stallion wind, unreined 
again in the wild flight from winter 
into spring.” 

When the March wind takes the 
bit in his teeth and decides it’s time 
to do the spring housecleaning, narv 
a corner of the countryside escapes 
his searching fingers. He swoops 
through the woods with mighty scal- 
pels, tapping on oak and maple and 
beech to hear if the heart is sound. 
He tries every trunk and inquires 
about its roots, lops off dead branches 
ruthlessly and sends  weaklings 
sprawling in the forest aisles. 

The wind of the Ides is a clarion 
wind. He sends his trumpeters ahead 
of him along the timbered ridges. 
Theirs is no muted music, but the 
full-throated melody of massed bugles 
announcing a_ field-day of the 
elements. 

There is something of the border 
collie in the March wind. When he 
tires of his eternal pruning and polic- 
ing among the trees he plays at 
shepherding the dead leaves. The 
countryman notes where he has herd- 
ed a whole flock in an enormous bank 
on the edge of the timber. 


Under the lash of the snortive 
wind they leap and dance with rest- 
less mischief, in an invisible pen. 
Everyone of them quivers with a 
desire to escape. The dogs of the air 
bay at them with shrill delight, and 
go racing after them when they 
break loose and go streaming out 
like a flight of birds, to round them 
all up and land them back again 
safely in the fold. 


The March wind brought up 
heavy reinforcements, to hold _ its 
lines against increasing pressure from 
the south. All day long the howling 
legions hurried by above the valley. 
Our house thrust up a wooden shoul- 
der and split the blasts into divergent 
streams which eddied and moaned 
under the windows. Far into the 
night we could hear its braggart 
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troopers striding through the mid- 
night sky. 

Somewhere off there to the south 
raging equinotial storms gave the 
new-born spring a cold rebuff. In 
rear guard action March reached 
deep into his stockpile and came up 
with icy javelins of driving snow to 
ride the gale. Angry clouds blotted 
out the stubborn moon and when the 
chill dawn broke on the first day of 
spring the thermometer on our back 
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porch stood at a cold 23 degrees, 

There is mystery in the wind 
mystery and awesome power and 
lovely, lilting music. The March 
wind can sing a battle song one night 
and come up the following mornj 
softly wooing the misty-eyed April, § 
He can sing a sleepy song, just living 
in the trees like a gentleman of ease. 
and he can keen a crying song with 
all the latest wailing effects. 4 

But he is at his best when he stands 
rudely in the doorway, refusing en 
trance to the springtide, mouthing: 
his fearsome battle cries and throw) 
ing his weight about in magnificent 
display of churlish temper. There§ 
only one thing wrong with the March 
wind as a strategist and mighty warm 
rior. He wins all the battles but 
the last one. ; 

Somewhere during the melee and 
tumult he lets his guard drop. There’ 
is a moment of respite, while he re” 
coups his forces. And there, suddenly, 7 
born on the arrow sharp wind, i§) 
blown the fragrance of every flower” 
that summer has ever known. It is ag” 
if the muddy battle ground, caught — 
by surprise, reveals the sleeping gar) 
dens hidden there. Hidden there ig” 
the soft answer which has ever turned — 
away the wrath of the blustery March 
wind. 





Antidote For High Speed Living 


In one short paragraph Paul M. Barrett, of the Michigan 
Department of Conservation, clearly tells why millions of 
Americans are going outdoors for enjoyment, and ties in reasons 
for the preservation of natural resources. Barrett says: 

“Aside from life itself which comes from the soil, there is 
peace of mind which comes from forests and fields, lakes and 
streams, sunshine and fresh air and from living things associated 
with the land. Wholesome outdoor recreation is a lubricant for 
high speed living without which the human machine may well 
grind itself out of existence. So it is vital to the well being 
of people that land be so used that it will feed, clothe, house, 
produce raw materials for industry and provide recreation.” 
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Shaveling She | Tail 


By Don Shiner 


BEAVER trapping holds strong ap- 

peal to many sportsmen in Penn- 
sylvania. Certainly this is not un- 
usual: it is part of priceless Ameri- 
can heritage, and was one of the 
foremost occupations in frontier days. 
Beaver trappers then were the ad- 
vance guards of early settlers, blazing 
trails deeper into the vast forest 
regions in search of prized pelts from 
this furbearer. But it was not with- 
out untiring efforts on the part of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission and 
interested conservationists that 
beaver trapping continues to bring 
sport to thousands today. 

Pursued and trapped vigorously 
the beaver colonies in Pennsylvania 
appeared near extinction around the 
year 1850. Closed seasons and heavy 
stockings after World War I then 
helped the furbearer to stage a re- 
markable comeback, becoming in- 
creasingly plentiful to warrant a 
season in '34. Some 6,000 pelts were 
taken in that early season, with a 
total of 42,000 taken since. By count 
3459 were again taken during the 
past ’54 season. Striking statistics to 
contrast with the reality that a cen- 
tury ago this furbearer was on the 
road toward oblivion like the buffalo, 
carrier pigeon and ivory-billed wood- 
pecker. 


Typical of the thousands who seek 
adventurous beaver outings in Penn- 
sylvania is William Shortz, better 
known as Jinx, from Luzerne County, 
pictured here on these pages. Like 
the countless others who feel the 
ancestoral urge of trapping beavers, 
it is not without keen pleasure that 
the opening of the season finds this 








BEAVER HOUSE AND FRESHLY PEELED ASPEN LIMBS indicate the activity in 
every “flat-tail” colony. Game laws prohibit setting traps on such houses in Pennsylvania. 


trapper journeying across the frosty 
2 x highways to a wilderness district in 
, Sullivan County. Pursuing the beaver 


trail with few interruptions since the 
1934 season, Jinx covered swamps, 
waded trout streams, climbed steep 
rocky embankments and hiked along 
shores of dozens of beaver dams and 
ponds in search of likely locations for 
a trap line. The going was rough) 
weather cold and stimulating, the 
hikes long, tiring yet invigorating) 
but he found an_ immeasurablé 
amount of fun being afield and anti 
cipating the catch of a few prime 
beavers. Not that beaver trapping Te 
mains the profitable venture it once. 
was considered, but the thrill and} 
wholesome fun is there just as it was 
when frontiersmen hewed trails 0) 
beaver ponds which early travelers) 
followed. 7 


CANALS USED IN FLOATING LIMBS to @ 
the house or dam are often good sites for 

traps. Here Jinx and his son make suci7 
sets. 
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TRAPPED BEAVER MUST BE HANDLED CAREFULLY since its tremendous strength 
can result in the animal pulling itself free from the trap. A quick, but accurate, tap on 
the head is method used by some trappers to still animal. 


MEDIUM SIZED BUT “PRIME” BEAVER 
is admired by Jinx. Price offered for beaver 
pelts in 1954 averaged between $15 and $20. 


ONE COMMON BEAVER SET _ involves 
placing trap on a rock only a few inches 
under water. Beavers climbing onto stone 
drop front feet into trap. Rock placed at 
edge of trap and stone platform guide 
beaver across trap. 








a of J Tie 


By Jack Anderson 


AVE you ever heard a wounded 

deer crying? Remembering the 
sounds of that snowy December 
afternoon so vividly, I still am 
stumbling for description. Take a 
woman screaming for help in the 
night. Add the melancholy howl of 
a beagle, lost far from home: Into 
these sounds mix the calls of a bob- 


cat from the swamplands. While 
listening, imagine the mountain 
country, where sounds grow till all 
voices are as giant’s voices, where in 
December wild winds blow and you 
know Winter has its fists doubled; 
then perhaps you hear those mourn- 
ful cries as Chuck Bradley and I 
heard them. 
















| Chuck, who carried a .22 rifle to- 
Way to shoot crows, pointed toward 
that awful soul-pained sound. 

' “Some poor shot missed his true 
mark,” I remarked. 

“Let’s walk back to camp. Makes 
“me sick to the stomach.” 

» “You go on. This happens to be 
‘the last day of the season and the 
guy who wounded that doe might 
not follow her up.” 

So Chuck Bradley, who, like my- 
“elf, lives in the Poconos, started 
‘home in that long easy stride he has, 
sand I twisted myself through clumps 
‘of frost-curled rhododendron and up 
ba rocky ridge of grey birch, maple, 
and nearer the top, rock oak trees, 
the wounded deer quiet now, the 
snow thickly riding the winds and 
tickling my nose and dropping softly 
so that all flakes falling were as one 
light cat’s tread. On top of the ridge, 
blowing some from my climb, I 
looked into the wind as a deer- 
hunter looks, and in the snow I 
caught a brown movement and stood 
still, watching. 


































ile One whimper—then I knew I had 
‘in spotted the wounded deer. The ani- 
all mal halted, and through falling 
in snowflakes I saw the head turned 
ou from me, the white tail up alert, the 
d; tars cupped into the wind. Two slow 
n- steps and I was behind a fat rock 
I oak, peeping as a child playing hid- 


ing games peeps, the cold 30-30 trig- 





ger against my finger. I was tempted 
to fire, yet there was that hesitation, 
the hesitation all hunters have until 
certain of a true legal mark, and 
while waiting, the deer turned so I 
saw the white hairs around the eyes 
and the full body and saw the ani- 
mal was walking toward me. 

Just then I saw the full truth. The 
deer had been hit, of all places, on 
the right rear hoof, so her body 
wobbled as you wobble with one bad 
leg, and it wasn’t pleasant to see the 
mangled foot and the blood leaking 
out on the white snow. “Poor devil,” 
I whispered against that cold wind. 
“Maybe you'd live, but you’d be bet- 
ter off dead.” 

She hadn’t scented me, so slowly 
I pulled up the Winchester, and it 
would be all over very soon. 

It would have been, for the range 
was less than thirty feet, dead range, 
but I heard the brush snap and 
slanted my eyes to a right angle from 
the rifle barrel and saw the second 
deer walking. I’ve hunted deer for 
fifteen years, and though I knew it 
happened sometimes, this second 
deer was the first September-born 
fawn I’ve seen. 

She was the cute, curious-eyed, 
long-eared kind you see copied in 
colored china on novelty shelves, and 
it was clear the way she playfully 
pranced after her mother, that she 
wasn’t thinking of danger or of death. 
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Get soft-hearted? I guess so; but I 
should have known and really did 
know that Nature wouldn’t turn any 
soft heart to that fawn who was born 
too late in the season to live through 
a Pocono winter. When you're mix- 
ing with wildlife, a soft heart isn’t 
always a good heart. There I stood, 
my rifle slowly certainly tipping bar- 
rel-end down toward the snow, till 
the mother doe caught my smell, put 
up her ears and her tail, and ran 
away limping, the fawn galloping 
after in its innocent playful way. 

So I walked back to Chuck Brad- 
ley’s house, where he sat pondering 
over a bloody stump of deer-leg, 
pointing, it was clear with concern, 
to teeth-marks along the leg. “Sec- 
ond time I caught my beagle dog 
Bucky with a part of a deer. This’n 
my brother-in-law killed opening day 
and threw the leg back in the brush. 
Bucky fetched it in, all chewed up.” 

“They tell me you can’t cure a 
dog once he starts chasing deer,” I 
said. “But heck, Bucky’s too gentle a 
dog.” 

In our mountain country, roaming 
dogs are deer-enemies, especially in 
Spring, when deer are weakened; 
I'd seen neighborhood dogs tear down 
and kill deer, as you’ve heard of sav- 
age wolves. 

Now it was time for Bucky’s feed- 
ing, so Chuck gave the beagle his 
dish of soaked meal and we heard 
him greedily eating as we sat by an 
open fireplace, the flames lapping 
nicely, Chuck listening to my story. 

“Just hope I can trap that big 
bobcat I’ve been after all fall,” Chuck 
Bradley said, and you knew he was 
honestly excited. ‘““That’s the varmint 
might get that fawn—or even the 
mother, if she gets stiff-legged.” 

I was full of doubts and said so. 
“Looks like a froze-up winter com- 
ing and I don’t think they'll pull 
through. Killing a bobcat isn’t the 
answer.” 

“I don’t believe them notions 
about deer starving in this country,” 
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Chuck Bradley said. “Plenty of laure} 
for them to eat, if nothing else.” 
“Why was the fawn born late?” | 
asked. “It isn’t normal. Must be too 
many does or something wrong.” 


Chuck Bradley laughed and said, 
knowing I read plenty, I reminded 
him of those technical guys who 
learn the mountains reading about 
them in steam-heated offices. Yoy 
know, lesser friends of Chuck Brad. 
ley think he’s as tough as his beard, 
which is like trap-wire; rough as his 
voice, which could come easif 
enough from a bear’s throat. And 
that impression pleases Chuck Brad. 
ley. But you don’t fool an old hunt. 
ing crony—I’ve seen his eyes when he 
looks at his dog Bucky, or when he 
sees a deer standing off in the forest. 
He’s a bachelor, and I always say a 
man has love in him which he'll put 
somewhere. 


As for me—I’d rather roam the 
woods than anything else, but there’s 
still the wife and the mortgaged 
house, and I forgot deer and went 
back to my job in the lumber office, 
It began to look like the kind of 
winter old-timers mourn over, though 
they stay close to the fire now when 
big snows come: you know, snow, ice, 
winds, sub-zero, so you think you'll 
never be warm again. 


I was happy when, on a cold clear 
early February afternoon, our Sun- 
day dishes clean and stacked neatly 
away, Chuck Bradley came to the 
house with that good excited look on 
his face. 


“Come on, dive into your red 
woolens. I got Murphy’s old bobcat 
hound and I’m going back in the 
swamp.” 


Probably it was eighty near my 
open hearth and it was fifteen and 
a sharp wind blowing in the woods, 
but you made a good guess if you 
figured I’d be back in that aspen 
swamp in another hour. The snow 
was six inches deep but we crunched 
along with our high-powers under 
arm, feeling the same kind of excite- 
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ment you saw swinging in that old 
hound’s tail. 

The hound was named Chung, big, 
ugly and the color of strong coffee, 
and the kind of dog who always 
looked, when on a sniffing tour, as if 
he smelled something important and 
had you on edge. Through that bleak 
swamp Chung ran, while Chuck 
Bradley and I looked over some fresh- 
cut deer tracks. 

Each knew what the other was 
looking for, but all of these deer 
(and three had winded us and headed 
into a high rhododendron jungle) 
had four good legs and there was no 
fawn among them. 

“Lookit here,”’ 
said, pointing. 

Bradley was pointing out a fact I'd 
noticed shortly after we walked into 
the woods: every low branch had 
raw shreddy tips where deer had 
been browsing, and too, many of the 
laurel’s deep-green, waxy leaves had 
been clipped off. 

Laurel, I knew, was bitter, and 
filling, but not nourishing. While 
Chung ran the swamp-snows, we 
didn’t know exactly where, Bradley 
and I put our weights on a couple 
young red maples and he cut the 
trunks with a hunting knife till we 
got them to hang down, so deer 
could nibble the branches. It was my 
idea; Chuck Bradley said there was 
plenty of food in this swamp, even 
if human eyes couldn’t see it. Chuck 
Bradley hasn’t a creed I know of, 
but you got a feeling he thought God 
wouldn’t let wild creatures die. 

We'd just downed the second red 
maple when Chung, farther off than 
we'd thought, let out his husky 
whoop from the hollows, and Chuck 
Bradley picked his rifle from against 
an oak stump and said, “He’s on the 
cat.” 

Well, I’ve been on fox chases, and 
rabbit chases, and coon chases, but 
I've never felt the tenseness of that 
cold afternoon in the swamp above 
the wind’s howl, listening to Chung 


Chuck Bradley 


bellowing after the bobcat—especially 
when Chung would let out a whoop 
so the wind brought it direct to you 
and gave the idea the cat was coming 
in. 

But after an hour’s chase, the cat 
hadn’t treed, nor had we seen it. The 
sun was getting low and I think that 
wind would have cut through an un- 
shorn sheep’s thick wool. But do you 
ever notice, when a good chase is on 
you're always certain your fingers 
won't get too cold to squeeze the 
trigger? 

Standing fifty yards beside a deer- 
trail, hidden by rhododendron, 
Chuck Bradley was quiet as a dead 
man. Waiting. 

I hadn’t heard Chung barking for 
five minutes. Then he gave a deep 
throaty yelp nearby and I was care- 
fully scanning the snows, my heart 
kicking some, when Chuck Bradley’s 
rifle snapped. Just once—then some 
quiet; and then the worst dog up- 
roar you ever heard. 

I heard Chuck Bradley talking ex- 
citedly to Chung. I ran in the direc- 
tion of the sound, my feet slipping 
along the boulders under the snow. 

It was over, the big dead cat bleed. 
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ing and stretched in the snow, tongue 
out, Chung snapping at the still 
throat, when I approached Bradley. 


You know, sometimes you're cer- 
tain what a man’s thinking is, by 
eyes, expression, position of lips 
Chuck Bradley was thinking: If you 
ain’t killed that fawn you ain’t going 
to, Mr. Bobcat. I’ve done a heap of 
good, today. 

That bobcat weighed twenty 

ounds and everybody saw him hang- 
ing back of Lew’s general store in the 
smoke house, stiff with cold. They 
talked about the bigger cats they'd 
seen in their times. People in the 
mountain country talk plenty in the 
snow season, because what else can 
you do? As for me, I'd rather talk 
hunting or fishing than anything 
else. 

After that Sunday afternoon, the 
big blow, the big snow, came swoop- 
ing and moaning down from Canada 
way. This one, we knew, would stay 
on the ground till late Spring, and 
under the laurel, hemlocks and 
rhododendron, we'd be packing our 
April trout in snow. I missed five 
days’ work, snowed-in, spending part 
of this time at Chuck Bradley’s place 
watching him make a new gun stock. 
Bradley had put out three feeding 
stations stocked well with yellow 
field corn and we put on snowshoes 
after the storm and looked over the 
shelters, little wigwams of brush 
and leaves really, but there wasn’t a 
deer-track near. We saw no deer- 
tracks and Chuck Bradley said he 
guessed the deer were finding their 
own feed but I worried that they 
were yarding up somewhere in the 
swamp. 

It was kind of fun, loafing, but the 
wife howled; so I put on my car- 
chains and went back to work next 
morning. I saw Chuck Bradley snow- 
shoeing up a woods-trail on my way 
back to work. This was late February 
now, and beaver trapping was on 
. . . for the lucky guys with leisure. 


Best thing about February, there’s 
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only twenty-eight days. I started ty: 
ing trout-flies and that took me welj 
into March; from there I started 
counting the days till trout season's 
opening. You never saw such a styb. 
born winter—the snow melted some 
but now the ice storms started, and 
I told myself surely this would kijj 
off the deer. 

Next morning there you were, in 
Stroudsburg’s newspaper. A __ local 
pilot had sighted deer yarding jn 
several parts of the Poconos—stary. 
ing, he said. We have one Saturday 
of the month free at the lumber yard, 
and luckily, this happened to be 
my Saturday. It was cloudy but mild, 
and Chuck Bradley and I put on our 
jackets we’d brought back from the 
army and got into our hightops and 
started into the woods. Bucky, Brad- 
ley’s beagle, watched us from his pen 
and you never heard such crying. He 
jumped at his wire, the thin tail 
whipping, and nearly cleared the 
fence several times. 

“Got to pity the poor dog,” Chuck 
Bradley said. “He's sick of this lousy 
weather as we are.” 

“He sees you have your .22 I guess. 
Thinks you’re going hunting.” 
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Then we stopped talking, there 
being a big hill to climb and both 
of us slipping plenty in the dirty 
wet snow. Ice storms had broken 
down many trees, particularly birches 
which never stand such storms, but 
no animals had been feeding on the 
pranches. The forest seemed dead 
until finally we crossed one fox-track, 
very dark and so probably at least a 
day old, and later on three crows 
circled the sky a half-mile beyond. 

Of all seasons, the woodlands are 
most drab in this late winter; the 
snow is rotten grey, hardwood trees 
hemlocks and pines seem tired of 
wearing their green. You smell rot- 
ting stumps, nothing else. You get 
the feeling that the forest, like your- 
self, hopes for something better. 

We reached the swamp and never 
saw a single deer-track. Back in the 
swamp the sun seldom reached, and 
the snow was knee-deep and had a 
crust, so we made clumsy noises as 
we walked. 

Suddenly 
“Listen.” 

I stood still and heard the sounds 
of heavy animals running in the 
snow. Then, about a hundred yards 
ahead, I saw white tails bounding. 

“Deer,” Chuck Bradley said, “and 
like I told you, they ain’t starving.” 

So we started walking again and 
sure enough, more deer flushed, run- 
ning in several directions, and soon 
I saw a sight I'll never forget. There 
was a fifty-yard circle of dirty, 
mashed-down ice and snow, and in 
this circle every sapling showed white 
because the bark had been chewed 
through, and bits of bark lay like 
pepper in the snow. 

I'd heard that in severe winters 
deer would herd together, afraid of 
the cold and deep snow, but I’d read 
that by the comforts of a fire, and 
here was awful, naked truth. I saw 
a doe running and she was bones, 
nothing more, and you remembered 
a sleek running animal in the fall 
and you were sick. 


Chuck Bradley said, 


I was going to say “Isn’t that an 
awful sight” but then I saw the fawn 
running, dizzily in circles, saw her 
run blindly into a tree and fall, heard 
her sick whimpering. Chuck Bradley 
ran toward the deer, and somehow 
I knew what he was going to do, and 
knew that it was right. The fawn 
tried to get on its spindling legs, but 
the legs spread in opposite directions 
and she fell in the snow, her skinny 
body quivering. 

Chuck Bradley worked the slide 
on his rifle; I heard the click as he 
cocked it; then the hollow spit of the 
.22 rifle and the fawn relaxed, as if 
very glad to die. 

“That's the fawn,” I said. And I 
remembered how she pranced after 
the wounded mother that snowy 
December day, and remembered that 
she’d looked too cute to kill. 

What, I wondered, had become of 
the doe? 

“Listen,” 
again. 

A hound was barking—and near. 

Now after you’ve hunted several 
seasons with a dog, you know his 
peculiar trail-barking. Chuck Bradley 
knew that I knew, and I knew that 
Chuck Bradley knew, but neither of 
us spoke, just walking fast through 
the woods. The dog’s bark was in- 
sistent, now. I saw a deer-track, and 
saw that the right rear hoof did not 
make the usual forked print of a 
deer, but looked like a crutch-print 
in the snow. 


Chuck Bradley paused, and 
whistled. Then we _ hurried on, 
stumbling over dead branches and 
stones. Suddenly I remembered 
Bucky chewing on that deer-leg last 
fall, and I shuddered. I had seen the 
work of dogs on weakened deer. 

We worked our way up a ridge and 
on top, paused and looked around. 
You saw down in the next valley and 
saw dog and deer running against the 
snow. Frantically Bradley whistled, 
and called. Now the dog was very 
near. It must have been terrible for 


Chuck Bradley _ said 
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Chuck Bradley to see his dog make 
the final leap and tear at the deer’s 
hindquarters. 

You just couldn’t believe that dog 
was gentle, affectionate Bucky, as 
good as any rabbit dog around. The 
deer tripped and fell, and it wasn’t 
too clear on the ground but you 
knew by the sound and the thrashing 
too that Bucky had dug in some- 
where with his teeth. 

Chuck Bradley could have killed 
himself, the way he ran down that 
snowy slope. I ran fast myself, but 
Chuck Bradley, face flushed and 
with a look of pain, had pulled 
Bucky off the deer and was holding 
him when I arrived. 

First I looked at that right rear 
leg . . . and I knew the tragedy 
was ended, for this was the doe I 
had not had the heart to shoot. Now 
I was certain that Nature wouldn't 
turn any soft heart to mother or 
fawn. 

While Chuck Bradley held Bucky, 
who was growling and digging hard 
to get at the dying deer, I picked up 
my partner’s rifle and gave this 
second deer peace. 

Bet the fat guy from down south 
who'd answered the newspaper ad 
thought Chuck Bradley was a tough 
one, the way he took the fifty dollars 
and sort of pushed the dog-chain 
into the fat guy’s hand, as if he'd 
been waiting a long time to get rid 
of the beagle. 

I thought: Good old Bucky, there’ll 





be rabbits there but no deer to chase, 
So long, Bucky. I ain’t going to make 
a fool of myself, petting you and 
maybe saying something silly. 

Then Chuck Bradley turned his 
back, and I remembered him when 
he’d said: “I think more of Bucky 
than half of you do your women.” 
Then Chuck Bradley went into his 
house alone, and I stood outside, 
thinking of other things but talking 
to the new dog owner, not of hunt. 
ing or fishing, but of the garden I'd 
be starting to dig soon. 

Right now, I didn’t feel like talk- 
ing outdoor sports. 

The End 





UNPROTECTED BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


In Pennsylvania the following birds and animals are presently unprotected. 


They may be taken without regard to number by persons hunting lawfully. 


Animals: chipmunk; foxes; opossum; skunk; porcupine; weasel; raccoon; 


woodchuck; wildcat. 


Birds: blue jay; crow; English sparrow; European starling; kingfisher; 


Cooper’s hawk; goshawk; sharp-shinned hawk; great-horned owl; snowy owl; 


bronze and purple grackles. 
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FIRST OFFICERS OF FEMME ROD & GUN CLUB, left to right, are Mrs. Olive Water- 


bury, financial secretary; Mrs. Wilma Benka, recording secretary; and Mrs. Bernadine 


Kunkle, president. 


sbnidies ye, for P ennsylvania 


By Harvey 


: ieee April 1954 meeting of the 
Northampton County Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs made history, 
and probably started a trend, by 
selecting a newly formed county club 
to membership. What made the 
event newsworthy was that the 29 
clubs of the Federation admitted an 
all women’s conservation club to 
their organization. To be sure, wives 
and sweethearts of the members of 
the Federation have long been active 
in the various club events and field 
days but never have they organized 
before with their own officers, meet- 
ings and projects. 


This group which is known as 
the Femme Rod & Gun Club was 
organized in October 1953 as a result 
of a meeting called by Mrs. Berna- 
dine Kunkel, now president of the 
club. The first meeting drew less 
than ten interested women; the sec- 


R. Frantz 


ond meeting had an even dozen 
while the November meeting started 
out with 18 paid up members. At 
present the club has a membership 
of 34. 

The original group consisted of 
Mrs. Wilma Benka, Mrs. Marion 
Bellman, Mrs. Olive Waterbury, Mrs. 
Geffer, Mrs. Carrie Geffert, Mrs. 
Eleanor Ferraro, Mrs. Ruth Knitter 
and Mrs. Kunkel, all from Easton. 
Members now hail from Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Northampton, Pen Argyl, 
and Mt. Bethel as well as Easton. 
They meet once a month, except for 
executive meetings, which are held on 
call of the president, at the Palmer 
Township municipal building. 


Their ages vary from the twen- 
ties to the fifties with the majority 
of them being married. Both mothers 
and grandmothers are represented. 
Many of the girls are married to 
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husbands who are sportsmen and 
who are active in their own clubs. 

According to their by-laws their 
objectives are: “To encourage and 
stimulate interest in the sports of 
fishing and hunting, and _ other 
sports; to actively engage in the con- 
servation of fish and game and other 
natural resources. To sponsor, pro- 
mote and participate in the propos- 
ing, passage and enactment of 
proper legislation for the attainment 
and protection of these objectives; to 
assist in bringing about a more 
friendly relationship between land 
owners, tenants and sportsmen, and 
to assist the district Fish Warden 
and the area Game Protector when 
and wherever possible.” 

Their meetings are run on the 
same order as the other clubs of the 
Federation and are only noticeable 
or different in one respect—the ab- 
sence of any men except the cus- 
todian who stays out of the way. 
The club has had its charter ap- 
proved by the State Department of 
Revenue and it will now come be- 
fore the Northampton County Courts 
for final approval in the immediate 
future. 


Sportsmen’s clubs always have 
projects and the Femme Rod & Gun 
Club is no exception. For an in- 
fant organization they have a very 
ambitious program. Even before they 
become afhliated with the Federation 
they assisted their brother sportsmen 
in stocking 4,400 trout this past 
spring. A second stocking of the same 
number of fish was made at a later 
date by the members themselves. 
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Most of the women seem to pre. 
fer fishing although a number of 
them also hunt. Incidently Mp, 
Kunkel has three deer to her credit 
which is more than a lot of men can 
lay claim to. However to show that 
their interests are not one-sided 
they raised and stocked approximately 
150 pheasants last year. 

Another project that is unusual 
and might well serve as a model for 
other clubs is the preparation of an 
educational film on pheasants. A 
motion picture story of their pheas. 
ant project from the time the birds 
were received from the Game Com. 
mission until they were released in 
the field is being made. Mr. Walter 
DeHart, a local sportsman and wild. 
life photographer, is assisting with 
the technical details of the film. The 
picture will portray housing, feeding, 
as well as their development and 
habits. The finale will come when 
one of the members bags a bird, 
When completed, edited and the 
sound track added the film will be 
available to sportsmen’s clubs, schools 
and other interested groups. 

It appears, after some _ research, 
that the Femme Rod & Gun Club 
is the first organized all women’s 
“sportsmen’s” club in the country. 
Pennsylvania is proud to have this 
“first” and the Northampton County 
Federation is to be congratulated 
for their assistance and acceptance 
of this sister club. As the members 
of the Femme Club say: “Anyone 
may join our club by fulfilling our 
only two requirements, interested in 
sports and—be a woman.” 
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Sprained Ankle Sure Asset 


BERKS COUNTY—One of our 
local hunters, crippled by a sprained 
ankle, hunted deer in Centre County. 
He was not able to drive with his 
group and decided to pot-hunt the 
frst day. After standing for sometime, 
he decided to return to camp and left 
, note for his buddy. Returning to 
the cabin, he observed a spike buck 
pass him but was unable to shoot. 
Another hunter turned the deer and 
he had one shot as the deer repassed 
him. It continued in flight, but afte: 
another flurry of shots, was seen re- 
tracing its path again. As the deer 
came into view the hunter was ready 
and taking a good aim, squeezed off 
a second shot. As he fired, he missed 
the target in the scope. As he checked 
the spot where he had last seen the 
deer, he found it lying dead less than 
ten feet from where he had fired his 
first shot. Only one shot was in the 
deer—it had returned to die at his 
feet.—District Game Protector Joseph 
A. Leinendecker, Reading. 





CET A LOAD OF THIS GUY — 
AES A LOUSY SHOT 
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Crow Calling Cat Causes Decease 


LUZERNE COUNTY—On Decem- 
ber 2, 1954, I received a call from one 
of my deputies at White Haven. He 
informed me that a Mr. Best of 410 
Berwick Street, White Haven, had 
killed an exceptionally large wildcat. 
This I had to see because since being 
stationed here, that is the first cat 
reported killed in my district. Upon 
contacting Mr. Best he related the fol- 
lowing story to me. He was hunting 
deer when he heard what sounded 
like a baby crow calling from a big 
tree that had blown down. He 
strained his eyes to see this black fel- 
low when all of a sudden this big 
cat bounced out of the tree. A well 
placed shot took care of Mr. Cat. It 
measured 59 inches from head to tail. 
Now the question is, was this cat try- 
ing to imitate a crow or was it really 
a crow that Mr. Best heard.—District 
Game Protector Norman J]. Forche, 
Conyngham. 


Where The Coyotes Howl 


MONROE COUNTY-—Three coy- 
otes were killed on State Game Lands 
No. 127, according to reports during 
the deer season. Mr. Lloyd Schweitzer, 
Box 22, Ackermanville, Penna., killed 
a male coyote weighing about 45 
pounds on November 29, 1954. The 
taxidermist of that area, according 
to Schweitzer, called it a brush wolf 
or a large coyote. The second one 
was killed by Lewis Matchko of 
Plains, Penna., on December 4, 1954. 
This was a female. The third coyote 
was killed by some unknown hunter. 
I understand he was from the Phila- 
delphia area.—District Game Protec- 
tor John Spencer, Mt. Pocono. 
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Mixed Roommates 


CENTRE COUNTY-I learned 
from a permanent resident of a hunt- 
ing camp, Gib Watson, in Union 
Township, shortly after deer season 
that he had some strange companions 
living together under his camp using 
the same entrance. During a single 
evening he saw a cottontail, a skunk, 
and a stray house cat use the same 
hole to go under the camp, the three 
being under the camp at one time. 
This incident has occurred several 
times; thus it appears as though the 
three have their residence there.— 
District Game Protector Charles M. 
Laird, Milesburg. 


Know The Law—It Pays 


PIKE COUNTY—During the past 
deer season the following incident 
was reported to me regarding the 
killing of a spike buck. This hap- 
pened near Panther Swamp in the 
Bruce Lake area of Pike County. 
About 8 a. m. on the first day, a 
hunter heard a shot just a short way 
from him and, being curious as to 
whether the other fellow was sucess- 
ful, started out in the direction of 
the shot. He soon saw a hunter bend- 
ing over a deer and when the hunter 
saw him he took out on the run, leav- 
ing the deer behind. So this hunter 
walked up to the abandoned deer 
and it turned out to be a legal deer 
with spikes at least six inches long. 


He called to the hunter but go 
answer came. After waiting about ap 
hour, the hunter dressed out the deer 
attached his tag to it and took it out 
Maybe if the unknown hunter who 
killed the deer reads this, he wij 
find out that it pays to read your 
license and should you make a mis. 
take to be sport enough to declare jt, 
—District Game Protector Albert J, 
Kriefski, Blooming Grove. 


Outdoor Fireplace Fools Fox 


LANCASTER COUNTY-A gra 
fox was found starved to death this 
month in a natural box trap in an 
outside fireplace. It appears this fox 
entered the fireplace while hunting 
or else in thinking it would make an 
ideal den. After it had entered this 
fireplace some rocks became dis 
lodged thus preventing the fox from 
leaving. There were no marks of any 
kind on the animal which indicates 
that it had not been previously 
wounded and just crawled in for 
temporary safety reasons. The man 
who discovered the dead fox was in- 
formed, of course, that he could not 
collect bounty legally on this animal 
because he was not directly respon- 
sible for its death and that he would 
be swearing falsely if he attempted to 
collect the $4.00 bounty.—District 
Game Protector J. M. Haverstick, 
Lancaster. 
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One Tag Game 


COLUMBIA COUNTY — Among 
the odd requests submitted to a Game 
Protector during the year is the one 
of a young hunter accompanied by 
an older spokesman who came to my 
office one evening during the deer 
season. The spokesman requested 
that I furnish the boy with a big 

me tag. On questioning him as to 
why, he stated that the boy had killed 
a deer somewhere in the Poconos and 
had hung it in the garage where he 
was staying. Sometime during the 
night, it disappeared, tag and all, and 
he thought he was surely entitled to 
another tag so that he could kill an- 
other deer. He was reluctant in ac- 
cepting the fact that but one deer 
could be killed in a season and that 
it was his own responsibility in re- 
taining it. He finally left, talking to 
himself. — District Game _ Protector 
Mark L. Hagenbuch, Bloomsburg. 


Crow Shooting Pays Off 


CENTRE COUNTY — Wayne 
Harpster of Philipsburg, Penna., a 
hunter with about 35 years hunting 
experience behind him, reports this 
past season to be one of the best, if 
not the best, he has ever had. Mr. 
Harpster reports filling more season 
bag limits this past seaon than any 
other season. Mr. Harpster reports 
the following bag limits filled. Eight 
grouse, twenty rabbits, one turkey, 
and one deer. He and his young son 
Neil, keep their shooting eyes sharp 
by shooting crows the year around. 
The two of them kill a good many 
crows in the off season. Not only is 
this good training for young Neil in 
the ways of firearms. but it pays off. 
Neil, 13, has two seasons behind him 
that would make many an older 
hunter envious, Neil bagged a 
tirkey this year along with other 
small game and killed a deer last 
year, his first year to hunt.—District 
Game Protector Robert H. Sphar, 
Philipsburg. 





Just Practicing For Groundhog Day 


WAYNE COUNTY—On December 
11, 1954, the last day of the deer sea- 
son, Deputy Ohlsen and I were on 
patrol in Canaan Township. The 
ground was white with snow and it 
was a cold blustery day. As we drove 
along Route No. 6, we spotted a 
motion in the brush at the side of 
the road and to our surprise saw a 
large woodchuck moving across the 
snow. It went a short distance and 
stood up to survey the surroundings. 
Just what caused this animal to be 
out of its den at this time of the year 
is more than I can say.—District Game 
Protector Robert H. Myers, Hones- 
dale. 


Reynard Rules The Roost 


McKEAN COUNTY-—On the first 
morning of deer season Deputy Mar- 
tin of Lewis Run went out to his 
favorite spot. He stood there for a 
while, finally discovering a flock of 
turkeys roosting in some trees nearby. 
One of them flew down to the ground. 
It made a funny noise and flew back 
up. Several of them did the same 
thing. By that time Mr. Martin knew 
there was something wrong and de- 
cided to investigate. He discovered 
that every time a turkey would fly 
down a red fox would make a dive 
for it. About that time the fox dis- 
covered Mr. Martin and beat it be- 
fore he got a shot at it.—District 
Game Protector William J. Carpen- 
ter, Mt. Jewett. 
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Feet, Feet, Feet, Foot 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY— 
This past hunting season a three- 
legged ringneck was killed by R. V. 
Myers near his home in Yukon, 
Penna. The third leg grew from the 
pelvis, straight back under the tail, 
and had six toes on it. A few days 
later Mr. Myers killed another ring- 
neck with only one _ leg.—District 
Game Protector J. M. Maholtz, Mt. 
Pleasant. 


Bruin Duo Tries Venison 

BRADFORD COUNTY-—The day 
after deer season ended, I noticed 
where something had been dragged 
across the railroad grade on State 
Game Lands No. 12. I stopped the 
jeep and found that a bear had 
located a dead deer along Schrader 
Creek and ate part of it, dragging the 
rest across the grade and up the hill 
where the eating was resumed. This 
bear was accompanied by a cub, and 
between the two, they ate all of the 
deer except a shoulder blade with 
about two pounds of meat which was 
dropped by the cub when he made 
a hasty retreat. There was a good 
tracking snow and the sign was very 
fresh when I found it. The hide was 
turned inside out rather neatly.- 
District Game Protector George E. 
Sprankle, Canton. 





any —  — 
Sound Shots 
SCHUYLKILL COU NTY—When 


approached by a Deputy Game Pro. 
tector and by the way of greeting the 
hunter was asked, “Have you seen 
anything today?” The reply from the 
hunter was, “All I’ve had was 4 
couple of sound shots.” When the 
puzzled Deputy asked for an explana. 
tion of the term he found that the 
hunter had only heard a noise in the 
brush and fired thinking it might be 
a deer. Just such a case as this o¢. 
curred when Mr. Charles Walker of 
Schuylkill Haven was fired upon by 
an unknown hunter at a distance of 
less than a hundred yards, during this 
past deer season. This is one of the 
many reasons for some of the acci- 
dents which occur during our hunt. 
ing seasons.—District Game Protector 
Ralph L. Shank, Pine Grove. 


Starting Them Young 


BUCKS COUNTY—We have te. 
ports of rather elderly people hunting 
each year; however, on the first day of 
deer season I saw a five month old in- 
fant lying in a basket in the car that 
the mother was using for transporta- 
tion to and from the hunting area. 
Of course, another lady was caring 
for the baby while the mother hunted. 
The mother had seen five does in the 
forenoon, and impressed me as origin- 
ally having something to do with the 
phrase “Where there’s a will there's 
a way.”—District Game Protector §. 
Earl Carpenter, Doylestown. 


Color Camouflage Almost Succeeds 

POTTER COUNTY-I had a 
nearly albino buck killed in my dis 
trict on the last day of the 1954 sea- 
son. No doubt he would have been 
bagged earlier in the season if he 
hadn’t had a good background of snow 
to blend in with all through the sea- 
son. He was a five point and was 
all white except for his ears and 4 
couple dozen brown spots about the 
size of quarters along his back and 
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one front shoulder. If the season had 
closed two anda half hours earlier, 
he would have made it through.— 
District Game Protector Rozell A. 
stidd, Coudersport. 


This Changing World 


FAYETTE COUNTY-It is quite 
hard to realize the change that can 
come over a particular district in a 
few years. 1 am back in my home dis- 
trict again after an absence of four- 
teen years and the change amazes me. 
When I left this district fourteen 
years ago there were very few ring- 
neck pheasants to be found in the 
county of Fayette. Now we have just 
completed a very successful ringneck 
season and have a fine carry-over. 
Also when I left here for the Com- 
mission’s training school, there wasn’t 
a deer to be found in any part of the 
county except in the mountain dis- 
trict. Now we have deer scattered over 
the entire county and this past season 
showed that there was one eighteen 
point buck killed, another with four- 
teen points, and numerous ones with 
ten and twelve points.—District Game 
Protector Clifford L. Ruth, Hibbs. 


Its The Final Product That Counts 


FAYETTE COUNTY-—The aver- 
age sportsman doesn’t understand the 
deer situation. When put in print for 
them they usually don’t read it, as 
it is long and hard for some to un- 
derstand how to best control and get 
the most out of the deer. I believe it 
should be put to them in this way: 
If we go to a shoemaker, we don’t 
ask what kind of leather he uses, or 
what kind of thread is used, or what 
kind of machines they use. The cus- 
tomer looks at the finished product— 
no matter what the business is. If the 
product is good, the customer is satis- 
fied. Likewise, the sportsman should 
look at the “proof of the pudding”— 
the increased buck kill, and let the 
Game Commission handle their busi- 
ness.-District Game Protector J. R. 
Hiller, Uniontown. 


All That Glitters Is Not Gold 


VENANGO COUNTY-A sports- 
man from the town of Venus was 
cleaning a wild turkey bagged in the 
past hunting season when he noticed 
particles of metal shining among other 
material taken from the gizzard. For 
a moment he thought the turkey had 
been eating gold nuggets. But on 
closer examination, he found many 
fragments of .22: caliber cartridges 
and four whole, but flattened, empty 
shell cases along with a portion of an 
insulator from an electric fence.— 
Land Utilization Assistant Earl E. 
Smith, Franklin. 


On The Wrong Trail 


GREENE COUNTY-—Not only do 
deer in Greene County have protec- 
tion through the Game Law, but also 
from the hunters themselves. These 
stories were related to me in all 
sincerity: One hunter followed a track 
for a mile, only to find it was a goat. 
Another party of three followed .a 
track through a creek, forest and field, 
only finding it was made by a large 
black dog. Another party of three 
followed a track for a great distance, 
only to be lead to their own hog pen. 
—District Game Protector A. J. Ziros, 
Carmichaels. 
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ee ® 1954 Special Archery Scoam 


By Roger M. Latham 
Chief, Wildlife Research Division 


NOTHER special archery season 

has passed, and as usual question. 
naires were mailed to the successfyl 
bowmen. This year 55 bucks were 
killed as compared to 33 in 1951, 24 
in 1952, and 84 in 1953. The kill was 
unexpectedly low because 14,775 
archers bought a license to hunt with 
the bow this year which is a higher 
figure than any of the preceding three 
years (5,542 in 1951; 8,446 in 1952; 
and 10,600 in 1953). The reason for 
the low kill is unexplained, except 
that perhaps the rutting season was 
delayed somewhat, and the_ bucks 
were not as bold and active as they 
would be a couple of weeks Jater. 

Fifty of the fifty-five questionnaires 
were returned, and the information 
given showed that these 50 men had 
killed 16 spike-bucks, 21 bucks with 
three to five points, and 13 bucks 
with six or more points. A nine 
pointer was the best buck bagged this 
year. 

These 50 deer were killed in 21 
counties, and Potter led the list with 
8. Forest was next with 6, and War- 
ren, Carbon, and McKean each had 4. 
Lycoming and Elk were next with 3 
each. The personal data indicated 
that deer hunting with a bow is a 
young man’s sport, because the aver 
age age of all hunters was 30. The 
youngest was 16 and the oldest was 
49. Eleven of the men were hunting 
with the bow for the first time, which 
should encourage other tyros to try 
the sport next year. The average bow 
hunting experience for the entire 
group was slightly over three years. 

Forty-three of the fifty deer were 
killed with a single arrow, but one 
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man had five arrows in his trophy be- 
fore he finished shooting. The deer 
an were shot from an average distance 
of 36 yards, but the longest shot was 
105 yards. One lucky nimrod had a 
buck approach within 6 yards. Thirty 
were shot while standing, 14 while 
on walking, and 3 while running. The 
effectiveness of the bow as a hunt- 
ing weapon was demonstrated by the 


ason fact that ten of the deer literally died 
tion- in their tracks. Twenty-four others 
ssful travelled less than 100 yards. Only 
were 5 had to be followed more than a 
1, 24 quarter of a mile. 

was The 50 hunters averaged three and 
775 one-half days (19 hours) in pursuit 
with of deer, and altogether they saw 142 
cher legal bucks. The champion stalker 
hree saw 17 during his time in the moun- 
952; tains. These men shot at 66, killed 
for 50, and crippled none. Congratula- 
cept tions on good shooting! 

was 


The equipment was quite variable, 
but most of the men used recurved 
bows and the majority were con- 
structed of laminated glass and wood. 
' The average pull for all bows was 
on 55 pounds. About half of the group 
used a three-blade head and the other 





0 half used a broadhead point. 
rg Under “remarks” the bowmen had 
this a number of recommendations to 
make for future seasons. By far the 
9] most popular was for a “hunter's 
vith choice” season for the archers. They 
Var- reasoned that even with the addi- 
d4. tional number of men and women 
h3 who would take up the sport, the 
wer total kill would still be no more than 
1a a few hundred deer based upon 
i figures from other states where both 
The sexes are legal. They pointed out 
pose that many times more than this num- 
ing ber are killed annually by auto- 
ick mobiles on the highways, for crop 
try damage, from winter starvation, and 
ow other miscellaneous causes. They be- 
size lieve that these few deer would pro- 
" vide a tremendous amount of recrea- 
ant tion for the thousands of bow hunters 
sie who would be in the mountains at 








this most glorious season of the year. 
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They pointed out, too, that this 
would mean several hundred less deer 
hunters in the forests during the 
regular rifle season, which should 
have some significance as a safety 
measure. 

Almost all agreed that the shooting 
hours for early October should be 
lengthened. The deer have already 
left their feeding grounds and have 
bedded down by seven in the morn- 
ing, and they have not started to 
move back to feed as early as five in 
the afternoon. Some suggest six to 
six, or better yet, sunrise to sunset. 

Others would like to have the sea- 
son moved forward or extended so 
that it would encompass at least part 
of the breeding season which begins 
normally in late October and extends 
into late November. At this time, the 
bucks are active nearly all day, and 
are inclined to be less shy, so that an 
archer would have a much better 
chance for a shot. 








Deer Then and Now 


Deer were brought back to abun- 
dance in Pennsylvania through stock- 
ing and protection begining in 1915. 
The lumberman’s axe and saw, just 
prior to that time, contributed 
greatly to the come-back. When the 
large timber was removed, the brush 
that followed provided a wealth of 
succulent, low vegetation on which 
these big game animals thrived. 

But despite widespread timber cut- 
ting in the late 1800’s the deer popu- 
lation in this State was at low ebb. 
The following article taken from the 
Harrisburg Star Independent dated 
August 17, 1891, tells how a writer 
viewed the situation at that time. 

“Pennsylvania deer are become al- 
most extinct in their old haunts, and 


hunters report that in a very few 
years the animal will not be seen in 
any part of the state. There is noth- 
ing surprising in this when it is re- 
membered how close has been the 
pursuit of deer by hunters and how 
great has been the panicizing effect 
on this game by the roar of locomo- 
tives in all parts of the state. There 
is really no longer a quiet feeding 
or breeding place for deer out of 
reach of the hunters and the puffs of 
locomotives in Pennsylvania, and 
therefore the few deer left are seek- 
ing retreats elsewhere, if they are able 
to escape the bullets of their hunters. 
Like the shad in our rivers, the prog- 
ress and need of means of transporta- 
tion are driving the deer from our 
forests where they were once s0 
numerous.” 
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Land Area 


Greene County covers 370,688 acres 
of which 90,740 acres are forested. 
The only publicly-owned land in the 
county is in one tract of State Game 
Lands totalling 1,068 acres. 


Topography 
The land is broken, but not moun- 
tainous, and is well watered by the 
Monongahela River and its tribu- 
taries, in the valleys of which are 
many fine farms. 


Transportation 
Railroad transportation is _ fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania system. 
The William Flinn Highway (U. S. 
19) and other important routes tra- 
verse the county, which has 532 miles 
of improved State highways. 


District Game Protectors 
District Game Protector W. E. Cow- 
den, Box 428 (105014 E. High St.), 
Waynesburg (Phone 1438) has juris- 
diction over the following townships: 
Aleppo, Centre, Gilmore, Jackson, 


Morris, Richhill, Springfield, and 
Wayne. 

District Game Protector A. J. Ziros, 
Box 304 (304 Baily Ave.), Car- 


michaels (Phone 2120) has jurisdic- 
tion over the following townships: 
Cumberland, Dunkard, Franklin, 


Greene, Jefferson, Monongahela, Mor- 


gan, Perry, Washington and Whiteley. 


Fish Warden 


Fish Warden Budd R. Brooks, Box 
389, Washington (Phone 2071]) is 
assigned to Greene County by the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 


History 

Greene County, named for 
Nathaniel Greene, the Revolutionary 
War general, lies in the southwestern 
corner of Pennsylvania next to West 
Virginia. Before the Revolution it 
was considered a part of Virginia and 
was settled about the time of the out- 
break of the French and Indian War 
by settlers from the South. The un- 
protected outpost nature of this sec- 
tion prevented any _ considerable 
development before the Revolution 
and it was not until after 1790 that 
villages and towns began to be or- 
ganized. Greensboro was laid out 
in 1791 by Elias Stone, and Waynes- 
burg, the county seat named after 
General Anthony Wayne, was laid 
out in 1796, the same year in which 
Greene County was formed from 
Washington County. George Wash- 
ington may have owned some land 
in the county and approximately one 
thousand Virginia claims are on 
record. 

The early growth of the county 
was somewhat slow due to the fact 
that it was slightly off the principal 
routes of settlers migrating westward. 
In 1836 the Monongahela Navigation 
Company was chartered to begin the 
work of improving the river for 
navigation. The first railroad in the 
county was not built until 1877. 
Greene Academy was established at 
Carmichaels in 1810 and became a 
well-known institution of learning in 
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the region. In 1849 a school at 
Waynesburg was opened under the 
auspices of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, two years later be- 
coming Waynesburg College. A class 
of girls was graduated in 1852 estab- 
lishing Waynesburg as one of the 
pioneer colleges in the United States 
in providing higher education for 
women. 
Agriculture 


Agriculture has centered upon 
sheep and cattle raising and Greene 
is by far the largest sheep raising 
county in the State. There number of 
farms totals 2,860 with 68,019 acres 
under cultivation. 


Industry 

The principal industry is bitu- 
minous coal but other mineral wealth 
abounds, including natural gas, petro- 
leum, sandstone for building pur- 
poses, shale for the making of bricks, 
and limestone utilized as crushed 
stone. Important discoveries of 
natural gas have been made within 
the past two decades and the county 
has been described as a great natural 
gas pool. Oil production is also an- 
other important industry, still aver- 
aging nearly 300,000 barrels a year. 


Recreation—Fishing 
Fishing waters (name of stream 





or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of waters stocked by 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission) 
include: 


BLACK BASS: Brown Fork Creek, 
Waynesburg, Rt. 18, 7 mi.; Dunkard 
Creek, Mt. Morris, Rt. 19. 6 mi; 
Dunkard Creek. Penn Fork. Braye, 
Rt. 218, 6 mi.; Ruff Creek, Waynes © 
burg, 7 mi.; Ten Mile Creek, Waynes 
burg, 12 mi.; Wheeling Creek, North 
and South Forks, Graysville, Rt. 21,7 
9 mi.; Wheeling Creek, Dunkard™ 
Fork, Wind Ridge, Rt. 21, 5 mis” 
Whiteley Creek. ( Greensboro, Rt, 88, 
2 miles. 
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Recreation—Hunting 


Greene County is mostly noted for 
its fox hunting but also provides some 
small game hunting of squirrels, rab- 
bits, bobwhite quail and other species, 
State Game Lands Number 179, in 
two tracts totalling 1,068 acres, is 
located in the southwest corner of 
the County. There are also three Co- 
operative Farm-Game Projects, open 
to public hunting, located as follows: 
Number 13, near Waynesburg and 
Jefferson totalling 2,686 acres; Num- 
ber 135, near Carmichaels and Greens- 
boro. totalling 4,510 acres; and Num- 
ber 199, near West Finley and Wind 
Ridge, totalling 2,204 acres. 








N OUR two past installments we 
tried to give some idea of the 
scope of competitions for canines that 
serve hunters. We hope we showed 
somewhat conclusively that there is a 
trial to fit the needs and/or the in- 
terest of any hunter, no matter what 
his special leanings as to either dog 
or game may be. With but one ex- 
ception! There is no trial function- 
ing exclusively on woodcock—as in 
the case of grouse. Nor can there be. 
Woodcock are here today and gone 
tomorrow. Trial plans must be made 
well in advance. Woodcock are too 
unpredictable. A  woodcock _ trial 
would be fine, IF ——~—~—. But to have 
a stage all set, and no birds, could 
send the whole thing up in smoke— 
and would, too often. Even so, the 
timberdoodle is a game bird—and, 
as such, we have seen more than one 
chance find and work on woodcock 
prove a determining factor in naming 
the winner of a quail trial! 

Or in the losing of one! The judges 
once told the writer that they would 
have placed his Setter bitch first in 
a very important trial had she not 
failed to handle a woodcock—her 
only chance on game that came under 
judgement. It was not her “only 
chance,” though. Earlier, she had 


Field i yi 


By Horace Lytle 
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missed an opportunity on another 
woodcock, that only I saw her muff. 


So it goes. That woodcock were a new 


bird for her was no excuse for not 
recognizing a great game bird for 
what he is. 

Today, however, we are thinking 
of dwelling on the lighter side of field 
trials. Whether it be hounds, spaniels, 
retrievers, pointers or setters this 
lighter side may give you the mem- 
ories that live longer than any others. 
With this exception: Nothing can 
live longer than the memory of an 
outstanding win—especially if it be a 
well-won Championship. But some- 
thing like that, we think, might be 
about the only such exception. 

There has never been quite so 
much merriment, at any trials any- 
where, as we have known in Pennsy]- 
vania. And the bubbling fountain of 
the fun was always Judge Harry R. 
Hyde of Ridgeway. Many participated 
—but Judge Hyde sparked most of it. 
One morning at DuBois, just before 
the start of the first brace, Judge 
Hyde came up to W. E. Hughes and 
myself, who were judging, and in- 
vited us to have dinner at his home 
that evening. Both of us accepted— 
who wouldn’t! The real guest of 
honor, however, was the late A. F. 
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Hochwalt, most famous of all field 
trial reporters, who was there to 
cover this event for The American 
Field. 


It was a gay party that evening. 
The cozy, isolated setting hidden 
away in the midst of 20,000 acres 
of great grouse cover was simply 
“out of this world.” We saw pictures 
of Champion grouse dogs, and visited 
over their exploits. And, at long last, 
came dinner—with champagne! Then 
it was that our host arose and del- 
livered himself thus: 


“A toast to our judges,” he said, 
“who are with us tonight due but to 
the fact that my idea back-fired. It'll 
never happen this way again. I’ve 
learned my lesson.” 

“What lesson?” It was Hochwalt 
who asked it, chuckling—sure there 
was more to come. 


“Well, it was this way,” Judge 
Hyde continued. “I schemed up how 
I might add to the chances of win- 
ning that All-Age today. So I invited 
these judges to dinner this morning 
before even the first brace had been 
run. And what did it get me? Noth- 
ing at all! The next time it’ll be 
different. No judge ever again will 
get an invitation from me until after 
a stake is over. Then if I’ve landed 
a winner—and the judges have thus 
earned it—I'll invite them. But if they 
haven’t I'll not.” 

We all laughed until our sides 
ached. The very way our host had 
staged it was in a manner no man 
could match. Judge Hyde was an 
artist. 

It wasn’t often, however, that Glen- 
dale (Hyde’s kennel name) dogs ran 
unplaced. One time at Conneaut 
Lake the three winners in a very good 
Subscription Stake were Village Boy, 
Wanabrook Babe and Glendale Cal, 
placed in that order. Village Boy was 
the spectacular two-time winner of 
the National Pheasant Champion- 
ship. His owner was Harry Crandall, 
who also owned Wanabrook Babe; 





and Cal, of course, was Judge Hyde's 
dog. Crandall had started two—andg 
won with both. While Glendale Ca} 
had been his owner's only starter, 
Every other entry in the stake, except 
one, had been owned by the late 
Fred Miller of Bradford, known to aj] 
in the fancy as the “genial General,” 
After it was over, these three drove 
me to Meadville to catch a train, and 
Judge Hyde was in rare form. 


“How many d’you start, Harry?” 
he asked Crandall. A minute later 
he said: “Well, I just started one— 
but they placed him.” Then— 

“General, how many did you start?” 
When Miller but smiled in that quiet 
way of his, Hyde said: 

“Well, anyhow, looks like it might 
‘ave paid you to start eight or ten 
more!” 

Speaking of Subscription Stakes at 
Conneaut, I think of another. This 
one may scarcely rate under the “fun” 
heading of this article. Cruel might 
be more appropriate. Yet it seems to 
have, a place—with no mention of 
names. And, if not exactly fun for the 
writer, it was at least satisfying. The 
Conneaut course was short, even for 
30 minutes, for a big-going dog. I 


once saw Village Boy cover it 
superbly, with two beautifully 
handled finds included, in but 19 


minutes! Yet the year-in-question the 
Subscription Stake had been adver- 
tised for 45 minutes over that very 
course! 


What’s more, that particular Labor 
Day was hotter than the hinges of 
hades. We judges insisted that large 
tubs of water be placed at two differ- 
ent locations to offer the dogs some 
relief. And the water was freshened 
every so often. By this means we got 
by fairly well—until the Subscription 
Stake. My associate, O. S. (“Red”) 
Redman, and I talked it over what to 
do about that. I told him I would 
refuse to judge it. 

“Well, I feel much as you do,” 
Red said, “but they don’t have the 
territory for 45 minutes, so let’s ask 
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FIELD TRIAL GALLERY is usually a scene of much discussion and “expert” opinion 





about hunting dogs. These “roadside judges” were photographed at Greater Pittsburgh 


Field Trail in Crawford County in 1948. 


them where we're to run it. Maybe 
that’ll give us an ‘out.’” 

So we asked—and were told! There 
was no additional terrain. We would 
have to run it over the same course 
—yet use up half-again as much time! 
They thought maybe we could man- 
age by keeping to the outer edges. 
As it was I who felt the more keenly, 
I did the talking—and I blew-up. | 
said that wouldn’t do at all—would 
make but a farce of the thing—that 
the heat would punish the dogs too 
severely—and I’d have no part of any 
of it. They could get some one else 
to take my place as a judge. 

The Secretary raised a very sound 
point. The Stake, having been ad- 
vertised for 45 minutes, couldn’t 
properly now be changed with the 
correctness of that no man could find 
fault. But I took the stand that cir- 
cumstances can alter cases—that this 
was in the nature of an emergency 
and I stood pat. The upshot was 
that we judges won our point and 
the additional 15 minutes of running 
was waved. 


But there was one man_ whose 
statements I had not liked. His direct 
insinuation was that we were merely 
trying to favor certain dogs that we 
knew could not run that long. He 
had worked his dogs hard just for 
this event—and they were ready. He 
resented being deprived of his 
“rights.” 

Well, we went-ahead with the stake. 
Finally this man and his dog came 
before us. He was under judgement 
now, and politeness personified. The 
bird-field was an acre or so of too- 
heavy cover lying at the bottom of 
the hill where the gallery stood or 
sat. For some strange reason, most 
of the handlers dismounted when 
they came to this field. They could 
have seen their dogs better if they 
had stayed up higher on their horses. 
Soon the gentleman with the “tough” 
dog couldn’t see him, and he turned 
to me. 

“Tudge, can you see him?” he asked. 

“Yes, I do,” I told him. 

“Where is he, sir?” he inquired. 

“Over by that big tree at the fence,” 
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FUN FOR ALL is found where good dogs 
meet. These young field trial followers 
warm-up their favorites at the Grand Na- 
tional Grouse Dog Trials of 1946. 





I told him. Told him that but no 
more. 


“What’s he doing?” his handler 
next wanted to know. 


“Lying down in the shade,” I told 
him truly—in response to his one- 
question-too-many. I was a little sorry 
he’d asked me that last question. I'd 
never have said a word if he hadn’t. 
After all, though, maybe he had: it 
coming to him. Anyhow, we never 
heard any more of our cutting of the 
time. 

I judged at Conneaut twice with 
the same O. S. Redman. The memory 
of the first time takes us back again 
to Judge Hyde, the year before we 
placed Glendale Cal third in the All- 
Age. The Derby was an especially 
“hot” one that year with 25 entries. 
And among those starters were two 
young Setters that stood out as bright 
stars. One of these was named Hal- 
lock, handled by his owner, the late 
Harry Wilson of Nugym fame. The 
other was Judge Hyde’s Glendale Cal, 
handled by Jake Steis. They were 
both so splendid that placing one 
over the other was as. tough a job 
as a judge could tackle. I vividly re- 
member leaning by just a wee margin 
toward Hallock—just a little but not 
much. Redman was in the same boat, 


though his very slight preference was 
for Cal. And I recall that he backed 
his leaning by some reason—a reason 
I have since forgotten. But whatever 
the thought was that Red gave me, 
it was enough to tip the balance to 
Glendale Cal. So we finally placed 
him first and Hallock second. No. 
where have I ever heard such hurrah- 
ing as burst from the gallery hill 
when that decision was announced, 
But it was a full year later before | 
was to learn what it all meant. 


Judge Hyde, with Jake Steis, had 
gone to that trial with but the one 
entry for one stake. When this fact 
was learned, everyone wanted to know 
why they hadn’t brought more dogs, 

“With one dog like Cal, one’s all 
you need,” Judge Hyde retorted. 
Shortly, after they'd all given him a 
pretty good ribbing, the outcome was 
a wager of $100 that Cal would win 
the Derby—quickly accepted by Gen- 
eral Miller. 

“Even money against the field!” 
Harry Crandall inquired. 

“Sure,” Judge Hyde let it be 
known. 

“Any more available on that basis?” 
several wanted to know. 

There was indeed—and it even- 
tuated that Judge Hyde had $800 
riding on Cal; $100 each with 8 
different cronies. 

No wonder there had been so 
much back-slapping when Redman 
and I had turned in our decision. But 
it had been the closest kind of a call. 
There would have been a different 
story to tell had I chanced to sway 
“Red” to my first slight leaning for 
Hallock, instead of him swaying me 
to Glendale Cal. Any difference be- 
tween them was mighty-near-too-tiny- 
to-touch. 

Yes, there is much fun—and in 
many ways—at almost any field trial. 
For instance, there was the justifiably 
excited amateur handler who, after 
flushing game for the third time over 
his splendid Setter bitch, tried to 
mount a horse that two other fellows 
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were already riding! 

Or the similarly up-in-the-clouds 
amateur who, after more effort than 
it should have taken, finally flushed 
to the point of his stylish dog one of 
the largest covies of quail this writer 
has ever seen. The birds simply 
boiled out—yet the handler in ques- 
tion confessed to having seen but one 
bird! 

We have judged many _ trials 
throughout Pennsylvania—and have 
always found fun—at Erie, Sewickley, 
Rolling Rock Country Club. It was 
at the last named that we met Harry 
Curry, who at that time was President 
of the Georgia Field Trial Club with 
headquarters at Waynesboro, near 
where Curry then had a shooting 
lodge and preserve. It was at Rolling 
Rock that Harrv invited me to judge 
the Georgia trials, which I did—and 
we had a world of fun there, too. Also 
we saw there (though she was retired) 
Curry’s National Champion, Home- 
wood Flirtatious. 

Judging with me at Rolling Rock 
was Al Fullick of Washington, Pa. 
We became fast friends and served to- 
gether twice afterward. Our second 
meeting was at Warren, Ohio and 
Mrs. Fullick was with him. Right 
after the All-Age we got into his car 
to make up our decision. Some inner 
prompting urged me to try some- 
thing. Al and I had not exchanged a 
single word about any dog in the 
stake. 

“Al, you write down your three 
winners,” I said, “and hand them to 
Mrs. Fullick.”” He did—and she took 
the little slip of paper. Then I wrote 
down the three top dogs as I saw 
them, and gave her my paper. She 
studied our two separate verdicts 
closely, then said: 


“Why you both have them exactly 
the same!” 


“Sure,” I laughed—“I thought we 
would.” Al Fullick and I always saw 
‘em pretty much alike. That’s why | 
so loved judging with him. And why 
it was fun. 


Thus when I was invited to judge 
the Empire State Trials in 1948, and 
they asked me if I had any preference 
as to whom they might get to serve 
with me, I urged them to get Al Ful- 
lick—if they could. They did—much 
to my great satisfaction. It is still my 
keen regret that we've not been to- 
gether since. If there’s ever a rating 
of Pennsylvania’s top judges, write 
down the name of Al Fullick for me 
at the head of the list. 


Yes, there is much fun at field trials 
—of any kind, anywhere, any time. 
May any and all of you who chance 
to read this find it the same. You 
should—it’s always there to find. Yes, 
you will find at field trials, the finest 
kind of fun—but nowhere finer than 
in Pennsylvania. 


THE BREAK-A-WAY is always a_ thril- 
ling moment at any field trial. Both dogs 
and handlers seem to know a fast start 
may mean a strong finish. 
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Commission Announces Plans for 
1955 Pheasant Chick Program 


In 1945, the first year of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission’s day-old 
pheasant chick program, 52% of the 
young ringnecks turned over to in- 
terested individuals and organizations 
for rearing reached maturity. The 
success ratio since has improved to 
the point of about 80% in recent 
years. With the increase in skill of 
the amateur propagators, the quality 
of the birds has improved as well. 

Last year the Game Commission 
supplied 218,625 pheasant chicks to 
cooperating farmers and sportsmen. 
Approximately 83% of them, the best 
record so far, were reared to 12 weeks 
of age or older. This year the Com- 
mission will again have day-old 
pheasant chicks for distribution to 
sportsmen’s organizations, farm-game 
cooperators, rabbit farm cooperators 
and farmers with a minimum of 50 
acres of land open to public hunting. 
Five pounds of starting feed will be 


supplied for each chick furnished 
clubs or individuals. 

All applications must be made 
through District Game Protectors 


who will inspect the equipment and 
pens to be used before approval is 
given. Applications must reach the 
Harrisburg office of the Game Com- 
mission prior to April 1 to insure 
feed delivery in time. Chicks will be 
available between May 15 and July 
15 with the majority of shipments 
made in June. Better results are 
possible if cooperators pick up their 
chicks at the Game Farms, thus avoid- 
ing possible delay and loss in transit. 
All approved applications are serv- 
iced on a first come, first served basis. 


State Game Lands Increased by 
Deed From U. S. 


By deed dated November 10, 1954, 
the United States Government turned 
over 5,194.24 acres of land, more or 
less, to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, for the use of the Game 
Commission. This holding is located 
in Warren Township, Bradford 
County. The Federal Government 
bought this submarginal land about 
20 years earlier for reforestation and 
park purposes. 

On May 7, 1951, this property was 
leased to the Commonwealth and 
the Commission. This lease was 
terminated with the execution of the 
deed last November. The _ wildlife 
authorities managed the area for 
wildlife since 1951, designating it 
State Game Lands No. 219. 

In the transfer to the Common- 
wealth from the United States the 
customary reservations of oil, gas, 
coal, uranium and other minerals 
were made. If at any time the land 
ceases to be used for public purposes 
it shall revert to the United States of 
America. 

The Game Commission plans to 
manage this holding as follows: about 
350 acres will be planted much like 
other agricultural land in_ the 
vicinity; about 2400 acres will be 
treated as wildlife areas of various 
descriptions—open, shrubby and 
forested; some 230 acres of wetlands 
will be managed for wild waterfowl! 
and other creatures requiring water 
areas; and the remaining land, about 
2200 acres, will be in forest land. 

With the acquisition of the Brad- 
ford County tract the total of State 
Game Lands reached 905,785 acres. 
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Hunters Have Only Fair Shooting 
During 1955 Varying Hare 
Season 


Reports from Pennsylvania game 
protectors in the northern counties, 
home area of nearly all the varying 


hares (snowshoe rabbits) in Pennsyl- . 


yania, indicate the 1955 open season 
held during the first week of January 
was not the most successful or pleas- 
ant in recent years. 

During much of the season condi- 
tions were not conducive to good 
hunting. In the northwest and north- 
central areas the snowshoe rabbit 
population was described as lower 
than last year and there was less hunt- 
ing than in the 1954 season. In the 
northwest the weather was also re- 
ported as “bad,” a heavily crusted 
snow contributing to poor hunting 
conditions. In the northcentral area 
the weather was described as “varia- 
ble, with light snowfalls, some rain 
and in high altitudes, some deep 
crusted snow.” 

In northeastern Pennsylvania the 
number of snowshoe rabbit hunters 
increased in the "55 season with the 
big days afield being the two Satur- 
days. Ice-covered vegetation resulting 
from storms made hunting miserable 
over much of the season in that sec- 
tion. Game protectors estimated about 
2700 varying hares were bagged by 




































PGC Photo by Parlaman 
SNOWSHOE HUNTERS found only fair 
shooting in Pennsylvania’s 1954 season but 
this trio enjoyed a chase which lasted two 
and one-half hours. Some sportsmen claim 
snowshoe hunting with hounds is the maxi- 
mum in sport. 


hunters in the week-long season. Only 
one hunter casualty attributable to 
gunfire was reported. It occurred in 
the northeast. 








Timber Felled by Storms Being Salvaged On Game Lands 


Field officers of the Game Com- 
mission have been busy in recent 
months completing timber cruises in 
an effort to survey and salvage wher- 
ever possible trees felled by storms on 
State Game Lands. Considerable 
amounts of timber were downed by 
Hurricane Hazel last October in the 
northern half of the state. Other 
heavy storms last fall and this winter 
added to the windfall. 












Since June 1, 1954 numerous con- 
tracts and special wood permits cover- 
ing timber on approximately 1200 
acres of these lands have been 
executed. In return, more than 
$56,500 has been received and de- 
posited in the Game Fund. Though 
some contracts were for standing 
timber, the greatest acreage was sold 
to salvage valuable hardwoods dam- 
aged during the wind and ice storms. 
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PGC Photo by Parlaman 


ONE REASON WHY SOME DEER NEVER WIND UP AS VENISON is clearly shown 
above. This deer was run down by stray dogs and literally pulled to pieces. Packs of 
wild dogs are all too common in Pennsylvania and often become a serious menace to deer, 


Research Study Shows Deer Don’t 
All Die In December 


The history of Pennsylvania’s deer 
has been of tremendous interest to 
the State’s hunters, conservationists 
and tourists since the early days of 
this century. Other States have prof- 
ited from the Commonwealth's 
pioneering and experiences in bring- 
ing back its once-depleted herd. The 
story has been: almost no deer in 
1900, too many in the late 30’s, a seri- 
ous overbrowsing of the State’s for- 
ests, and a decline in numbers be- 
cause of this food shortage. Occasional 
deer studies had been made and con- 
siderable was known about the 
changes which brought about this re- 
duction in the herd, but scientific 
management called for more facts. 

Since 1947, Stanley E. Forbes, a 
graduate of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, with a Master’s Degree in 
Wildlife Management, has _ been 


studying the State’s deer and condi- 
tions affecting them. In _ collecting 
data and specimens valuable to the 





project he has received much coopera- 
tion from other research personnel, 
field officers of the Game Commis- 
sion and sportsmen. 


Forbes’ annual report, dated July, 
1954, contains information based al- 
most wholly on records and evidence 
submitted. While most persons be- 
lieve the hunting season kill repre- 
sents the total mortality to deer in 
any year, the researcher found that 
in the 12 months ending June 30, 
1954, over 6,000 deer were killed in 
other ways than by bullets or arrows, 
These met death on highways, were 
killed for crop damage, died as fawns 
under mowers, killed themselves by 
running into fences, or were destroyed 
by dogs. Though the winter of 1953- 
54 was a mild one, approximately 
2500 additional deer were reported to 
have died from malnutrition. The 
total does not include the many addi- 
tional deer not found or reported, nor 
those illegally killed in season and 
out. So it becomes apparent the deer 
kill report would have to be increased 
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considerably beyond the hunting 
season figure to show the total mor- 
tality in any year. 

Here are Forbes’ figures for the 

riod covered by this report. Total 
hast deer kill (1953): legal antlered 
deer, 37,384; legal antlerless kill, 
16,252. (Antlerless figure breaks 
down to 3202 males and 13,050 fe- 
males). The number of deer reported 
killed out of season in that year was: 
9914 males, 3794 females and 20 
whose sex was unreported—a total of 
6028. The number of deer estimated 
to have died of malnutrition in that 
time was 2500, of which approxi- 
mately 625 were males, 1875 were fe- 
males. So the total of all these causes 
of mortality during the 12-month 

riod of this study was at least 
62,164. Put in another way, 86.3% of 
this total made up the open season 
kill; 13.7% of deer deaths was attrib- 
uted to miscellaneous causes. 

From this total mortality for the 
year, Forbes is able to figure the an 
nual rate of reduction for both 
antlered bucks and antlerless deer. 
And from this, he is able to compute 
the total number of deer still alive 
in the spring and predict the coming 
fawn crop. It is vitally necessary that 
this information be received so that 
the Game Commission can scientific- 
ally control the hunting season kill 
through the setting of proper seasons. 
Such facts and intelligent interpreta- 
tion of them will insure the future of 
deer hunting in Pennsylvania. 


STOLEN GUN 


Winchester Model 12, pump action, 12 
gauge, with a 32 inch barrel, raised rib. 
Gun equipped with Polychoke, Serial 
Number 999560. If you have any informa- 
tion on this firearm, notify Mr. J. H. 
Cornett, R. D. No. 2, Coatesville, Pa. 








Introducing .. . 


A New GAME NEWS 
Cover Artist 


Margaret Rose Blair was born 
in Williamsport where her 
father, the late George W. Rein- 
bold, was an artist and car- 
toonist on the “Grit,” Pennsyl- 
vania’s famous farm weekly. 
Her father was quite a natural- 
ist and instilled his love of 
nature in his and the neighbors’ 
children with long hikes, fish- 
ing, or just observing. The Rein- 
bolds moved to the Philadelphia 
area when Margaret was twelve. 
Four years later her resolve to 
become an artist became firm 
when she assisted her father in 
painting nursery animal murals 
on the walls of the Wills Eye 
Hospital. Her father signed the 
paintings, “Geo. W. Reinbold 
and daughter Peggy.” 

After graduating from high 
school she started to help her 
father in his studio, painting 
the models he carved of ducks 
and upland game birds, fish 
and game animals. They painted 
everything for sportsmen on 
anything from the finest china 
to old weathered duck decoys. 

Mrs. Blair now lives on a 
farm in Delaware County with 
her husband and two small 
daughters where she is close 
enough to the Delaware River 
to study and paint the ducks 
and other waterfowl in the 
marshes as well as the birds and 
animals on the farm. She has 
been painting almost exclusively 
in recent years for “The Cross- 
roads of Sport,” a New York 
sporting art gallery. 

GAME NEws is privileged and 
proud to present two outstand- 
ing waterfowl paintings by Mrs. 
Blair on this and next month’s 
covers. 
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New Federal Duck Stamp to 
Feature Blue Geese 


A black and white opaque water- 
color, featuring three blue geese in 
flight over a cattail marsh, has been 
chosen as the design for the 1955-56 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp. 
Drawn by Stanley Stearns, Bingham- 
ton, New York, the design will ap- 
pear on the 22nd stamp to be issued 
in the Federal duck stamp series. A 
panel of waterfowl experts and post 
office officials judged Stearn’s draw- 
ing as best among 93 designs sub- 
mitted by 66 artists from every part 
of the country. 

The “duck stamp” has become 
familiar to all migratory waterfowl 
hunters and to stamp collectors and 
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conservationists throughout the 
country since the first issue in the 
series went on sale in 1934. A ney 
stamp is issued each year by the Pogt 
Office Department. It goes on sale 
July 1 and expires on the following 
June 30. Nearly twice the size of 
special delivery stamp, it sells for $2. 
Everyone over 16 years of age who 
hunts migratory waterfowl is re. 
quired to have one of these stamps in 
his possession in addition to a State 
hunting license. Duck stamp revenues 
are used to supplement other funds 
appropriated to the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service for the purchase 
development, administration and 
maintenance of waterfowl refuges 
throughout the country. 








NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
(Except from Official Minutes, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Meeting, January 7, 1955) 
RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator 
population: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the 
provisions of Article XI, Section 1101, of the Game Law, by resolution 
adopted this 7th day of January, 1955, hereby directs that for the period 
beginning June 1, 1955, and until further notice, the bounty payments 
authorized for the birds and animals enumerated below, if killed in a 
wild state in any county of the Commonwealth during the period specified 
and presented in the manner and under the conditions stipulated in the 
Act aforesaid, shall be as follows: 

1. Gray Fox—S4.00 for each gray fox. 

2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 

3. Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for each great-horned owl, 
adult or fledgling, killed during all months excepting 
November and December. 

BE If FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing resolution shall 
be duly published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the 
Act aforesaid in the February and March issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News, also to be brought to the attention of the public by news release 
and other sources of public information; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is hereby 
authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 

“I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and correct copy of the 
resolution establishing bounties on certain predators killed in a wild state 
within the Commonwealth from June 1, 1955 until further notice. Notice 
of this action is published in accordance with the requirements of the 
law.” 

Logan J. Bennett 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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ow to Make lore oliving 
Srace for Will 


By Ted S. Pettit 


A wildlife conservation artist had 
the job recently of drawing one 
illustration that would show clearly 
and dramatically how landowners 
could provide more living space for 
wildlife. That was quite an order and 
the artist spent considerable time 
thinking out the answer. Finally he 
came up with a drawing that showed 
better than anything that had been 
done before, what wild animals need 
in the way of a place to live. And it 
was a rather simple drawing at that. 


The drawing showed the corner of 
a field, where a cultivated field 
touched a hedgrow and _ woodlot. 
Superimposed over the drawing was 
an outline of a house, showing a bed- 
room, a dining room and a nursery. 
The idea was that wildlife animals 
need a place to eat, a place to sleep 
(or hide from enemies) and a place 
to raise their young. The cultivated 
field and the edge of the woodlot in 
the drawing supplied the place, and 
food to eat. The hedgrow and dense 
growth of the woodlot edge was the 
bedroom—or the place to hide; and 
the brambles in the hedgrow also pro- 
vided a safe place for the nest or den 
—the place where animals could raise 
their young. 


It was easy to see, from the drawing 
that wild animals were much like 
people as far as their needs were con- 
cerned. Like people too, wild ani- 
mals will only live and prosper in a 
place where those needs are met. The 
problem in wildlife management is, 
then, how to provide the conditions 
that animals need so that they can 
live and reproduce young. 


To understand how wildlife ex- 
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perts go about the job of improving 
conditions for game animals, first it 
is necessary to understand a prin- 
ciple that is known as “carrying 
capacity” of the land. At the risk of 
over-simplifying it, any unit of land 
may be compared with a pail or 
bucket. You can get just so much 
water into a bucket. If you try to put 
in more than the pail will hold, the 
surplus will spill out. A given unit 
of land will “carry” or support just 
so many animals. If you try to put 
in more than the land will support, 
the surplus will spill out—move away 
or die because of lack of food or other 
requirements. 

Land varies in its carrying capacity, 
or its ability to support animals de- 
pending upon said fertility and its 
ability to grow the plants that ani- 
mals need for food and shelter. 

Let’s look now at what wildlife 
technicians do—and at what you can 
do—to provide the bedroom, dining 
room and nursery for wildlife. These 
things can be done on large or small 
farms, on campsites, or even in small 
suburban backyards. The chief. differ- 
ence will be size. 

One of the most interesting ex- 
amples of how effective planting dif- 
ferent kinds of plants can be, is the 
work done by a bird-bander who lives 
about ten miles from the Empire 
State Building on heavily built-up 
Long Island. His backyard is forty 
feet square. It is completely sur- 
rounded by two story houses, and 
similarly small yards. The rest of 
which are filled with clotheslines, 
garages, lawn furniture and children’s 
bikes or scooters. If you can imagine 
a forty foot square “island” in the 
middle of thousands of acres of con- 
crete, macadam and houses, you can 
picture that yard. 

In the course of a year that bird- 
bander traps and bands some sixty 
species of birds—and records eighty 
or ninety species that stop there to 
feed or rest. It’s due entirely to his 
selection and variety of plants that 


provide some of the needs of the 
migrating birds. Obviously though, 
he doesn’t use his backyard for any- 
thing except birds. 


The average farm is different, 4 
farmer must make a living from his 
farm, and wildlife is secondary. If he 
can combine good farming with wild. 
life, so much the better, and many 
farmers can once they know how. 


On the average farm there are sey. 
eral places that can be used just for 
wildlife, and other places that can be 
managed to produce wildlife along 
with other farm crops. 


Those places that can be used 
primarily for wildlife are such spots 
as waste areas, fence rows and wood- 
lot edges. 


Waste areas as far as farming is 
concerned are rocky outcrops, old 
gullies, steep, rocky hillsides, swampy 
or wet areas, and similar spots where 
crop production is not practical. It 
might cost more to use these areas 
for agriculture than the produce is 
worth; or the cost of improving them 
is not worth it; or they are too small 
to make it worthwhile; or the nature 
of the land itself may be such that 
is better to leave it in grass or trees 
to prevent erosion, than to farm it or 
use it for pasture and risk an erosion 
or wash problem later on. 

These areas are best fenced off, in 
one way or another, to keep livestock 
out and to allow grass, brush or 
planted shrubs to grow—all of which 
may supply the needs of game ani- 
mals. 

Let’s suppose there’s a rocky area 
on a farm, or on a campsite, or on 
a piece of land where you can do 
some conservation work. Or suppose 
there’s some other sort of area that’s 
not good for much else, and you can 
use it for a wildlife management ex- 
periment. If it is in a pasture, you'll 
need to fence it—otherwise, you won't. 
But in either case, you can plant a 
“living fence’ around it—multiflora 
rose. 
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Multiflora rose is a shrubby rose 
bush that will grow seven or eight 
feet high and about five feet across. 
If a row of these bushes is planted so 
that the bushes are a foot apart, 
ou’'ll have a dense fence of rose 
caves that are covered with thorns 
that discourage man or beast. These 
bushes provide cover for small ani- 
mals and some amount of food. 


The bushes, like other food shrubs, 
may be planted by hand or: with the 
help of farm machinery. 


If a tractor and double bottom 
low is available, run it down and 
back the row where the fence is to be 
planted. Then disk the row to break 
up the sod and prepare the planting 
bed. 

To plant the roses, or other shrubs, 
first put them in a bucket of wet moss 
or water to keep the roots moist. Walk 
down the row and set the shrubs a 
foot or two apart. The easiest way is 
to have a companion help you. One 
fellow carries a shovel and lifts out 
one shovel full of dirt to a depth of 
10 or 12 inches. The other fellow 
separates the shrubs and places one 
in the hole with roots well spread out 
and straight down to the bottom of 
the hole. The other fellow fills in the 


soil around the roots, and the fellow 
carrying the shrubs tramps down the 
soil firmly with his heel around the 
roots. 

During the first growing season, 
and perhaps the second, it is well to 
cultivate these shrubs and to apply 
a little commercial fertilizer. This 
will keep down weed competition and 
give the shrubs a chance to get off to 
a fast, healthy start. This is especially 
important in some areas where deer 
or rabbits may browse on the new 
growth too soon after the shrubs are 
planted. A good, healthy root growth 
is necessary for the plants to survive. 

But this “fence” or border is only 
the start. Other plants are necessary 
for food and additional cover. 


In some places, wildlife experts have 
found that patches of trees such as 
pines or cedars planted inside the 
fence or border work well in provid- 
ing cover. In other places, they plow 
the area and let it come up naturally 
in blackberry, raspberry, catbrier or 
elderberry—plants that grow on dis- 
turbed soil naturally in Pennsylvania, 
and which provide tangles for cover 
and fruit for food. 

In with these plants certain weeds 
may grow—weeds like ragweed. pig- 
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weed, smartweed, foxtail that have 
seeds that birds eat. 


If farm equipment is not available 
to prepare the planting bed, you can 
still plant shrubs, but it may take 
longer. You'll need a broad matlock 
or a shovel. 


First stretch a string between two 
sticks, so you will plant in a reason- 
ably straight line. Then with the 
matlock or shovel “scalp” off the sod 
on an area about a foot square. That 
means remove the grass or weed sod 
to a depth of three or four inches so 
you have a small patch of mineral 
soil cleaned of weed or grass roots. 
Then soften up the ground to a 
depth of a foot or so, remove one 
shovel full of soil, place the shrub 
roots in the hole, fill in the soil and 
tramp it down. With some shrubs it 
is helpful to use a little fertilizer as 
you plant, and to mulch around the 
newly planted shrub to hold back 
weed growth until the plant is estab- 
lished. 


If you want to make a more or less 
solid planting inside the “living 
fence,” or if you want to try planting 
a “wildlife food plot” that in many 
states has been quite successful, there 
are other plants to use. Generally you 
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plant them in double rows or even jn 
rows of four across the small area— 
or sometimes in blocks. When yoy 
are all done, you have a small areg 
of land that looks like a patchwork 
quilt of different kinds of plants—or 
it may resemble a miniature football 
field, with strips in between the yard 
markers each planted with a differ. 
ent kind of food shrub. 


Shrubby dogwoods such as silky 
dogwood, high bush cranberry, vi- 
burnum, lespedeza or other “clovers,” 
small grains, corn, and other food 
bearing plants may be used. 

One of the best places to plant a 
border of food shrubs is along the 
edge of a woodlot. The land for sey- 
eral feet out from the woods will not 
produce much in the way of cultivated 
crops because the roots of the trees 
extend out and sop the soil of water 
and minerals. But this strip of land 
will grow food and cover shrubs for 
wildlife. 


In some places, pines have been 
planted right in the edge of the 
woods. The trees will grow in the 
open shade and for several years will 
supply cover. Between the pines and 
the cultivated field, food shrubs men- 
tioned above will grow to provide ad- 
ditional cover as well as food. 


Another excellent place to plant a 
variety of shrubs is along fences. 
These fence rows of multiflora rose 
or other shrubs serve an added use 
of slowing up water, as well as pro- 
vide roadways along which animals 
can travel to get from food to cover 
or from food to more food. Most 
farmers find that the small amount 
of land that is taken up by shrubby 
fence rows is well worth it, since the 
wildlife that uses it can well be con- 
sidered part.of the farm crop. 

Let’s sum up now for a minute, and 
list wildlife plants in chart form as to 
how they may be used: 

Food plots, protected by fencing or a 
living fence. 

corn, oats, wheat, buckwheat, bar- 
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ley, clover, lespedeza, partridge 

pea, and annual weeds such as rag- 

weed. 

Fence Rows or Hedges between open 
fields. 

multiflora rose, coralberry, honey- 

suckle, hazel nut, silky dogwood, 

high bush cranberry, Russian olive. 

Field borders or fence rows. 

Nannyberry, highbush cranberry, 

silky dogwood, Tartarian honey- 

suckle, bayberry, coralberry, hazel 
nut. 

Steep hillsides, road cuts or other 
steep areas to reduce erosion and 
provide cover or food. 

coralberry, honeysuckle, bayberry, 

bittersweet, multiflora rose. 

Cover plants in old orchards, or in 
food plots. 

Pine, spruce, cedar. 

Earlier we mentioned that you 
should understand the principle of 
“carrying capacity” of land to know 
why planting for wildlife is an im- 
portant management practice. Can 
you figure out the reason now? 

It’s not the entire answer to how 
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we may have more wildlife. But it is 
part of the answer and a big part. 
By planting food shrubs and plants 
that provide cover we are increasing 
the ability of the land to support 
more animals. It’s a little like build- 
ing an apartment house on a City 
block where there used to be one 
story, or family houses. The apart- 
ment house would provide more 
space in which people could live. 
More families could live on that city 
block in an apartment than in one 
family house. 

More food, more cover—in other 
words, more dining rooms, more bed- 
rooms and more nurseries for wildlife 
—in the form of the right kind of 
plants, will mean more living space 
for wildlife, when there is more space 
of the right kind to meet all their 
requirements, animals will move in 
and use it. It won’t be necessary, 
generally, to introduce them. 

You can help yourself have more 
outdoor sport in the future by work- 
ing in conservation today. Spring is 
the planting season. Let’s get started 


now. 
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THE SWAN LAKE CLUBHOUSE used by,the “Coachmen” is a property of which any 


sportsmen’s club could be proud. 
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By N. R. Casillo 


MAGINE, if you can, a sportsman’s 

group organized about a year ago 
which either owns or has practically 
unrestricted access to 1) a camp in 
deer and turkey country, 2) a water- 
fowl shooting property on the Py- 
matuning, 3) three miles of fine trout 
stream which it improved and 
stocked, 4) an eleven acre lake now in 
the process of filling, 5) a four acre 
warm water pond complete with club- 
house, largemouth bass, walleyes, cat- 
fish and bluegills, the pond doubling 
as a skating area in the winter; 6) a 
well organized plan for raising pheas- 
ants and quail; 7) a program of win- 
ter feeding which regularly places 
the food in the right places. 

“Yeah,” you may remark, “but it 
probably cost them a pretty penny.” 


Amazing as it may seem, the cost 
per member was about equal to the 


price of five boxes of shotgun shells 
or, if you prefer, a good quality steel 
bait casting rod. 

The secret of the Coachmen’s suc- 
cess may be stated in one word, 


SERVICE with capital letters. For no ° 


other reason than that it headed the 
agenda, they first sold the farmers 
through whose lands flows the trout 
stream, the idea that they (the farm- 
ers) would benefit from the project. 
For over a decade the stream had 
been closed to public fishing for the 
same old reasons, namely, vandalism 
and an utter lack of respect for 
private property. It took a lot of leg 
work, considerable back breaking la- 
bor and a masterful selling campaign 
to convince the farmers. But the small 
outfit, consisting of but thirty mem- 
bers at the time, turned the trick. The 
trick? Easy. They had to show the 
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jand owners that they meant business 
by 1) immediate improvement of the 
stream, 2) patrolling of said stream by 
members during the open season to 
forestall destruction and depreda- 
tions, 3) repairing any damage to 
property if any was incurred. 

Farmers and other land owners are 

to deal with when once con- 
yinced that the deal they are getting 
jsa fair one. After all, they, like any 
one else, are amenable to equal and 
mutually beneficial treatment. Farm- 
es, through bitter experience have 
discovered that merely giving out- 
doorsmen permission to hunt and fish 
on their land is not enough. There 
must be some individual or group of 
individuals who will assume respon- 
sibility. It’s common knowledge that 
the farmers have for years been carry- 
ing a burden which is becoming in- 
creasingly problematical. The one 
saving factor in the whole business 
is the fact that most farmers are they 
themselves lovers of the open, which, 
of course, is a good reason for the 
tolerance they have exhibited thus 
far. 

Cynically amusing are those pic- 
tures of a farmer and a sportsman 
cdasping hands while leaning on a 
barbed wire fence or across the pas- 
ture gate. Did the farmer get more 
than a good hand shaking and/or a 
piece of game for the sundry rabbits, 
pheasants, etc., which the hunter may 
have bagged on his land? The farmer 
furnished the land, the cover, the 
game food, and in many instances, 
the game itself. In return for all this 
the hunter merely indicated that he’d 
be careful or considerate or whatever 
else was necessary (and believe me, 
they do pull some dillies) to gain ac- 
cess to the hunting grounds. 

If the arrangement between the 
farmers and the sportsmen is cooper- 
ative and fair to both parties, there 
just can’t be any difficulty. But the 
point is that the sportsmen involved 
must carry out their side of the bar- 


gain. Yes, the Coachmen discovered 
that it entails much more than a lot 
of meaningless malarkey forgotten 
soon after the shooting is over. 

The manner in which most of the 
weekly meetings of the clubs are con- 
ducted is another factor in its success. 
Can you, for reasons of comparison. 
recall one or two typical meetings of 
the average club? If some project was 
cooking, the chances are that after the 
regular business and entertainment 
was disposed of, the president or 
other presiding officer may have made 
an announcement about it and then 
added that members were urged to 
be present at a certain time and place. 
Now, honestly, how did the members 
respond to the proposal? Admittedly, 
fairly well at first, but the hard work 
finally resolved itself about a hand- 
ful of old faithfuls. 


Don’t you think it a better plan 
to meet at the scene of a new project 
or at one already under way, issue the 
necessary instructions or assignments 
and then pitch in? After a reasonable 
session of work the boys quit to re- 
assemble for a movie or a feed or 
both, followed by a brief powwow to 
discuss future plans. This may be 
beginning to sound strickly saccha- 
rine, but that’s precisely how the 
Coachmen do it. 

Another excellent switch is that 
they not only befriend and cooperate 
with the farmer, but also make him 
one of the gang if he is willing. To 
cite one instance, a land owner who 
turned over to the club his fully 
stocked pond (because he alone could 
not cope with the overwhelming 
growth of aquatic plants) plus a 
building on the premises for the club 
to do with what it may, is now one of 
its most enthusiastic members. How 
come? Because the boys invited him 
as well as a number of other farmers 
on a number of fishing jaunts fol- 
lowed up later with bear and deer 
hunts. Make a farmer one of the boys 
and you can’t go wrong. The usual 
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practice is to make him an adjunct, 
an accessory, if you please. If he is 
willing to play ball he’s a good fel- 
low. If not, well, he’s an unmention- 
able on whose land flocks game from 
all of the adjoining areas, game which 
he harbors for his four sons and him- 
self as well as for one or two cronies. 
Anyway, that’s what say those denied 
admission to the farm. 

Recently an assigned committee 
met with state game officials to dis- 
cuss the feasibility of raising pheas- 
ants and other game. Now, here’s the 
payoff on that one. A number of 
farmers actually clamored to take on 
the project. Cooperation by the club 
in this project will consist of furnish- 
ing the material and labor for the 
construction of the necessary pens 
and brooders. And since this is pri- 
marily a conservation organization, 
the birds, of course, will be liberated 
according to Game Commission reg- 
ulations. 

In the wind are also plans for rais- 
ing wild turkeys. But since this proj- 
ect is still embryonic nothing more 


can be devulged at this time. The 
club, however, does have the bles. 
sings of the Northwest Division office. 
The farmers have also evinced an jn. 
terest in this delicate undertaking, As 
Charley McMurray of Slippery Rock 
township said, “I'd like to try my 
hand at it just to see if I can do it.” 
An understatement if there ever was 
one because he’s one of the best 
turkey raisers in these parts. 
Speaking of farmer-sportsman rela- 
tionships. One elderly chap from out 
Scott Township way said that these 
relations have thus far placed most 
of the emphasis on the sportsman, 
“All I ever got out of any such deal 
was a lot of trampled crops and a 
dead goat.” He grinned at the laugh. 
ter he provoked before adding, “Sure, 
I got paid for the critter, but the rab- 
bits, the pheasants, the squirrels and 
the quail taken off my place netted 
me nothing but a lot of tomfoolery, 
Now, don’t get me wrong,” he pointed 
out, “this applies to a certain few, 
but they spoil it all for the rest.” 
Obviously, the farmer has for a 


“CHIEF” BIDDLEMAN AND ED FRITZ, JR., founder and first president of the club, 


discuss the merits of a trout fly. Henry J. Hamilton recently succeeded Fritz as president. 
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jong time been getting the short end 
of the deal. Indeed, this situation has 
prevailed for so long that it’s no won- 
der most farmers raise their hackles 
when a bunch of strangers come along 
with guns and dogs to ask permission 
to hunt on their premises. 

Another farmer who had not per- 
mitted any hunting on his place for 
four years told about ejecting a 
hunter off his lawn where the Nim- 
rod was looking about for a squirrel 
which he knew was a pet of the fam- 
ily. “Wal, I scarcely got into the 
house to shed my working clothes 
when I heard a shot. By the time I 
got to the door the feller was stuffin’ 
“Nutty” into his hunting coat as he 
legged it for his car.” 


This last was a ticklish case. But 
he was finally won over by imper- 
sonal sincerity expressed in deeds. He 
had to be shown. No one looks for 
nor wants sympathy, at least, not 
when it’s overdone. 


What about hunting and fishing 
privileges on the lands of those who 
have strung along with the Coach- 
men? It’s simplicity itself. Each mem- 
ber, properly and adequately identi- 
fied by a distinctive button, may hunt 
or fish on the premises. This may in- 
clude a limited number of friends ac- 
companying him who are not mem- 
bers of the club. Buttons are also pro- 
vided for guests. Then, of course, the 
farmer may grant rights to whomever 
he desires just as has always been the 
case. The farmer is expected to use 

judgment in issuing these 
tights. All sportsmen must register at 
the farmhouse before going afield or 
astream. 

You can see from the foregoing that 
this is in no way a private club with 
privileges reserved solely for its mem- 
bers and their friends. For reasons of 
maneuverability and expediency, the 
club for the time being, has a limited 
membership roster. However, each 
prospect is thoroughly briefed and 
acquainted with the outfit’s objectives 


before he is accepted. When he agrees 
to its conservation aims plus the con- 
tinuous improvement of farmer- 
sportsmen relationships he is received 
with open arms. The objectives do 
sound altogether altruistic and Utop- 
ian, but a tremendous amount of local 
interest and comment has already 
been aroused. In this, as in any similar 
organization, success is assured if each 
and every member is in sympathy 
with its aims. That the members prac- 
tice what they believe is exemplified 
by the fishermen members. The trout 
stream literally swarms with three 
species of trout and many of them 
have been taken, but so far the mem- 
bers have killed but one fish; in this 
case the fisherman justifying his ac- 
tion by a desire to keep the first trout 
he had ever caught on a dry fly. The 
use of barbless hooks and artificials 
keep casualties to a minimum. Two 
fish a day may be killed. 

Let’s cite an incident which really 
illustrates the cooperative as well as 
the selfless spirit of the Coachmen. 
Early last summer, in the course of 
their wanderings with car and trailer, 
four members stumbled on to a Cana- 
dian hunting and fishing paradise. 
The northern pike were gargantuan 
and literally crowded each other out 
of the water; the ruffed grouse were 
as unsophisticated as day-old leghorn 
chicks (and they were until the ad- 
vent of the hunting season, as subse- 
quently discovered by the deluded 
Nimrods) . 

The quartet returned with unpar- 
alleled tales. Moose abounded over 
much of the area, wolves howled at 
night, and fishing was unbelievably 
good. One of the four lifted a still 
bandaged finger. “See,” he pointed 
out, “that’s from trailing a hand in 
the water.” 

“Gwan, you're kiddin’,” 
of the rapt listeners. 


“It’s true. Every word of it is true,” 
solemnly pronounced the _ injured 
man’s three buddies. 


said one 

















Last summer Coachmen made reg- 
ular pilgrimages to that ~Canadian 
Shangrila. The club is too closely knit 
for the formation of any dangerous 
cliques. Next summer several of the 
farmers who go in for that sort of 
thing are joining up with trips al- 
ready planned. 

Most true sportsmen are generous 
to a fault when it comes to sharing 
with fellow Nimrods and Waltonians. 
Two of the club members own a trail- 
er-bus outfit which was converted into 
what is aptly called The Sportsman’s 
Dream. And it’s a truly dream vehicle 
complete with cooking, eating and 
sleeping facilities for a dozen men. A 
deep freeze unit big enough to ac- 
commodate a couple of beef sides, 
and a refrigerator complete the cul- 
inary department. In their liesure 
moments the passengers loll about in 
an observation lounge which vies with 
any which the railroads can offer. 


When any one is seized by wander- 
lust, he immediately attempts to pass 
on the contagion to enough other 
members to make up a party. Then, 
in no time at all the fully provisioned 
and equipt Dream is hitched to a 
powerful truck unit and away it goes. 


TWO PHEASANT PENS erected by the club can be seen from across the newly con- 
structed Coachman Lake. A new club house is also being built here. 


The Dream may or may not be an- 
other influence in holding the group 
together and better still, in making 
it possible to advance their program. 
Yet, it’s easy to see that it helps. 
Sportsmen have so much boyish en- 
thusiasm that a thing like this can’t 
help but appeal to their imagination; 
a flying carpet that can take them to 
the land of their dreams. The most 
recent extended jaunt was up into 
British Columbia. In the overall pic- 
ture these trips are but pleasant ad- 
juncts to the club’s many activities 
here at home. With so much action 
a club doesn’t have time to stagnate. 


“But,” some of you may complain, 
“the club got the breaks. Things just 
don’t stack up that way for every 
outfit.” 


True enough, the club did get 
some breaks, but most of them were 
set up by the organizers themselves. 
The tremendous amount of time and 
effort of a small nucleus under the in- 
defatigable and enthusiastic leader- 
ship of Ed Fritz, Jr., is now paying off 
handsomely. There always has to be 
a sparkplug behind any comparable 
program and it is safe to say that 
Fritz has spared neither time nor 
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efort in gathering about him men 
representative of every class and in- 
terest who are willing to work for the 
betterment of all fellow sportsmen 
and have a good time doing it. A 
worthwhile incentive coupled with a 
iydicious amount of recreation will 
always produce a lot of enthusiastic 
backers and workers. At the meetings 
no one carries the well known torch, 
there are no political machinations 
or manipulations, no one seeks the 
limelight. When there is disagreement 
it is all quietly threshed out. Last 
summer when a couple of members 
found themselves differing from the 
majority opinion, they quietly with- 
drew from the room and donned their 
bathing suits to pull weeds out of the 
pond while they thought it over. 

All of the members are residents 
of Lawrence County, the majority of 
them living in New Castle. Some of 


the members are well known civic 
and political leaders, and embrace a 
wide range of trades and professions. 
Names of members well known in 
the area include, George Bolinger, 
Henry Hamilton, Jack Gerson, Frank 
Coen, Elder Bryan, Jack Helmick, 
Ed Linton, Chuck Ferver, Ray Stough- 
ton. D. O. Davies, Maurice Neilson, 
Ed Fitz, Sr., D. Emrick, Dock Rea, 
Bill McKeown, Michael Fazzone and 
Johnny Norris. 

The club meets weekly either at 
their Swan Lake club house or in the 
Big Game room of Robinson’s Res- 
taurant. 

It may be added that practically all 
of the members already belong to one 
or more Lawrence County sports- 
men’s outfits, many of them being 
officials. The Coachmens Club is a 
member of the Federation, and kin- 
dred associations and has representa- 
tion in the County Council. 





CLAIM OLDEST AND LARGEST HUNTER TITLES 


Game Protector Bruce Catherman, Indiana County, says: “In Blairsville we 


may have the state’s oldest active hunter. He is Reverend R. E. McClure, age 
4, who hunted the first day of the 1954 small game season from 9 a. m. to 
4p. m.” 

The Ambridge, Pa. newspaper DAILY CITIZEN says that’s well enough 
but claims the state’s largest hunter hails from a neighboring town. This 
man, a 44-year-old outdoorsman, J. D. Steele, stands 6 feet 7 inches, weighs 
437 pounds and is president of the Beaver Falls Sportsmen’s Club. He has 
hunted deer for years in northcentral Pennsylvania. The paper reports Steele 
hunts all day, walking slowly through the woods but covering many miles 
each day out. 


BONE TAR OIL SPRAYS REPEL DEER 


In a 1954 issue of Science For The Farmer, Pennsylvania State University 
experts on deer damage and its control made the following report: 


“In carefully conducted experiments, sprays containing bone tar oil have 
repelled deer from apple trees, nursery plantings, forage and other crops. 
Applications have proved effective for approximately one month under aver- 
age conditions. 


“Under pressure of heavy feeding due to over-populated ranges, it appears 
that deer may be difficult to repel. Further research is under way to improve 
the repellent formulation. 


“Although bone tar oil does not appear to repel rabbits, limited observation 


indicates that it may repel other species of animals, such as beavers and 
woodchucks.”’ 
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Honoring the g's Dog 4% |~oint 


By Herbert Kendrick 


ONORING the bracemate’s find 

is not only regarded as an act 
of refinement in the field but is an 
essential qualification of the finished 
gun dog. This act of courtesy is to be 
taught, encouraged, and forced, if 
necessary, in all pointing dogs. In his 
eagerness to locate game it is a natural 
tendency of a young dog to exert 
every possible effort to make a find, 
even if it means stealing it from his 
mate already on point. This act of 
jealousy has no place in the hunting 
field, and from the very beginning 
the dog must be taught to staunchly 
back. No matter how good a nose he 
may possess, nor how careful he may 
be, the hazards of flushing game are 
always present when he creeps past 
a pointing dog. One of the great 
thrills of upland game shooting is 
produced by the fine performance of 
well mannered dogs, and the deep 
satisfaction of seeing one dog courte- 
ously honor the other is well worth 
the time and trouble required for the 
training. 

At an early stage of training the 
puppy may back naturally; but at a 
later date the same animal may for- 
get these early actions, and deliber- 
ately refuse to back. If this should 
occur, it is time to cure him once and 
for all. The trainer cannot become 
careless for a moment and hope the 
dog will not repeat the act. If he is 
allowed to get by with it, he will in- 
variably repeat it, and the task of 
correcting him will then be greater. 





In teaching the young dog to back, 
an invaluable aid is an experienced 
bracemate. The older dog finds game 
without difficulty, and will remain 
staunch long enough to give the 
young hopeful a satisfactory lesson, 
The pup’s attention is attracted to 
the dog on point, his jealousies are 
not yet aroused, and it is usually 
natural for him to attempt to imitate 
his more experienced superior. 

When he shows signs of backing, 
be very careful to show your ap- 
proval. Give more attention to the 
young dog than to the older one on 
point. Stroke him gently, speak to 
him encouragingly and let him know 
he is pleasing you. His feeling of im- 
portance will grow with each lesson, 
and he will feel that backing is just 
as important as pointing itself. Leave 
the older dog on point for a long 
time, and keep the pup backing until 
he thoroughly understands his posi- 
tion. When he begins to tire, walk in 
and flush the game. 

While teaching a young dog to 
back, you are laying important 
groundwork for teaching to point and 
to remain steady to wing and shot. 
Teaching to back is not a difficult 
task; however, it does take time. One 
lesson is seldom enough. It must be 
repeated often and long enough that 
near perfection is acquired. Each 
time an error is committed he should 
be taken back to the spot and made 
to accept correction there. 

If the pupil does not back natur- 
ally at sight, then the use of a check 
cord is necessary. The procedure is 
the same except that you have better 
control over him. Hold the end of 
the cord and let the pup go toward 
the pointing dog; stop him at the de- 
sired distance, then creep up to him 
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HONORING A BRACEMATE’S FIND is an essential qualification of the finished gun 


dog. Here “Watchung Bosun,” 


left, owned by the late George Thayer of Middletown, 


New York, backs “Thompson’s Pilot Pat,” owned by C. M. Thompson of Bellefonte at 
the York IWLA Field Trials, Indiantown Gap, in 1949. 


wing a soft yet firm command to 
“whoa.” If he does not hold himself 
erect, gently lift his head and tail 
until he holds a position of a lofty 
pointing dog. Exercise extreme pa- 
tience and avoid excitement. Easy 
firmness quiets a dog and encourages 
obedience. Excitement and _ loud 
shouts only lead to confusion. Far 
too many dogs have been ruined 
through impatient training and lack 
of understanding. 

Physical punishment should be ad- 
ministered with extreme care, or the 
puppy may become shy and afraid. 

Care should also be exercised when 
wing an experienced dog to help 
train the young fellow because the 
pupil may become too dependent on 
his bracement to cover the territory 
and hunt for game. If he should show 
signs of losing his initiative, take him 


out alone for awhile. 

A dog should be taught to back 
at sight of his partner. He should 
move up only as the hunter walks 
toward the pointing dog. 


On a quail hunt, recently, four 
dogs were in the field at the same 
time. There was no fear of confusion 
or danger of flushed game because 
these dogs were well trained to back, 
and it was a beautiful and thrilling 
experience to see one dog on point 
and the other three backing in vari- 
ous parts of the sedge field. 


If you own and hunt only one dog 
make arrangements to hunt with 
someone else and his dog so that 
your dog will continually respect the 
bracemate’s point, thus making the 
hunt more enjoyable for everyone 
concerned. 
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Dear Sirs: 


Enclosed you will find pictures 
that may be of interest to you. They 
were taken in the Moores Run sec- 
tion of Potter County on December 
3, 1952 with a Brownie Flash camera 
at 7:30 p. m. As the hunters in my 
camp began coming out of the moun- 
tain at quitting time, several of us 
spotted the den. In checking closer, 
we found Mr. and Mrs. Bear partly 
asleep. After supper we returned to 
take these pictures. After we were 
satisfied with our snapshots, we left 
quietly so that nothing was disturbed. 
In February, 1953 several fellows and 
I drove up to see if the bear was 
there. Sure enough, we found it sound 
asleep. In trout season. however, an- 
other check found the den vacated. 


Sincerely, 
C. S. Shriver 


Deputy Game Protector 
Gettysburg 
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Dear Sir: 


I was more than glad to read in the 
December GAME NEws the. article 
“Elk Live Here.” I believe if more 
sportsmen would keep every hunter's 
mind on the fact that elk do roam 
this section of the state, there 
wouldn’t be so many fine elk left 
wounded to die by so many trigger 
happy fools. 

The enclosed photo was taken miles 
off the beaten path of cars in an area 
where elk roam and feed. My wife 
and I put up twelve of these signs 
last summer while putting out salt 
for wildlife. The signs are scrap 
pieces of aluminum siding painted 
white while the lettering is a good 
maroon auto paint. They should last 
for many years out in the open. 

Over the past 28 years we know 
where elk have been trying to exist 
in our section. These signs have been 
placed on trails and roads that lead 
to hunting grounds where elk are 
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most likely to be found. I believe 
they have done some good. Over the 
years I have seen elk, from eight in 
a band down to a single cow. Seeing 
two bulls and two cows grazing in 
the morning sun is a sight to behold 
but seeing these same two bulls lay- 
ing dead only a week apart in deer 
season is just the opposite. We know 
of seven elk near our camp in Elk 
County and I only hope they will re- 
ceive the protection they so deserve. 


Benjamin A. James 
McKeesport, Pa. 


Dig That Woodchuck? 


Woodchucks, commonly called 
groundhogs, may be dug out of dens 
in cultivated fields and killed by a 
hunter in any manner during the 
open season. If you wish to dig out 
a ‘chuck, however, you must first ob- 
tain permission from the farm owner 
or occupant. The excavating opera- 
tion completed, the digger is re- 
quired by law to immediately replace 
the earth and level the area. 


Dear Sir: 

I thought you might be interested 
in the enclosed picture. It shows one 
of your game protectors, Max Os- 
trum, demonstrating the “dirt hole 
set” for fox to members of the Pine 
Creek Chapter, Future Farmers of 
America, Galeton High School. 

Our Chapter is participating in a 
trapping (predator control) contest 
sponsored by the Kettle Creek Sports- 
men’s Club. This sports-minded or- 
ganization is giving a $25 first and a 
$15 second prize to the F. F. A. mem- 
bers having the greatest number of 
points in this contest. Last year we 
had a similar trapping demonstration 
by one of your men and we appre- 
ciate very much their sincere interest 
and cooperation. 


Our group of budding farmers this 
past year has cooperated in planting 
trees for local farmers, bought and 
planted 2500 trees for the FFA club, 
planted 1200 wild grape cuttings, 
aided in stocking trout, has built bird 
feeders, stocked bullheads in local 
beaver dams, and has promoted sub- 
scriptions to your magazine. 


Very truly yours, 
Marie Burrous 
Secretary, FFA 
Galeton 

















IGH up in the rafters, barns and 
church belfries are ghosts and 
ghouls seldom seen by humans. 
They're the barn or “monkey-faced” 
owls that prowl only in the night. 
Most folks think them extremely 
homely, if not downright grotesque 
but they have a weird beauty with 
heart-shaped faces and marvelous 
tints to their speckled feathers. 

While they are referred to as 
“monkey-faced” birds, they are not as 
wrinkled nor as homely as a monkey. 
The barn owl is one of the most 
widely distributed birds in the world, 
found on every continent. Caves in 
South America give evidence of their 
inhabiting the area for several cen- 
turies. In Flushing, N. Y., owls in- 
habited a church belfry from 1880 
to 1926 or 46 years of continuous 
residence. Most famous barn owls on 
the record are those in the tower 
of the Smithsonian building in Wash- 
ington. An egg was taken from the 
nest more than 880 years ago and the 
barn owls have been living there 



























ever since under the protection of 
the officials at the institution. 

All owls have a sort of grotesque 
beauty including those rare visitors 
from the North country, the snowy 
owls. There are birds such as phos 
phorescent barn owls with feathers 
that glow with a ghostly light in the 
night. This glow is not a figment of 
the imagination but is believed to 
be caused by the contact of the bird 
with fungi that is found in rotten 
wood in cavities where the owls hide 
in daytime. Anyone seeing these 
glowing specimens flying in the dusk 
would swear they were a new sort of 
flying saucer. 

The barn owls are extremely bene- 
ficial to Pennsylvania farmers be- 
cause their diet is largely composed 
of mice and other rodents. It takes a 
lot of persuading to get permission 
to take a photograph of the birds 
from the farmers who don’t want the 
birds disturbed. After you manage to 
wangle permission, it takes the skill 
of a mountain goat and the patience 
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of Job to get a close-up shot. 

To get the pictures accompanying 
this article we had to climb at least 
40 feet high, over hay and straw bins, 
rafters to a point where we actually 
gw the birds close-up. When we first 

t into the huge barn the flying 
shapes of the birds seemed to come 
from everywhere like ghosts flitting 
fom one end of the barn to the 
other. When you did get close enough 
to one, he’d glare at you for a mo- 
ment, then melt into a hole in the 
siraw. 

We did manage to corner a few 
that stood their ground, threw up 
their wings in what appeared to be 
an embarrassed attitude. They made 
no effort to lash out with beak or 
daws, merely tried to cover up. In 
order to get a sharp focus, one had 
to hold a flashlight on the bird 
while the photographer adjusted the 
lens. Most of the time, our lensman 


had to lie on his stomach and shoot 
through holes in the straw or be- 
tween rafters. Needless to say, we 
picked straw and weedseeds out of 
our ears for days. To get pictures 
of these birds one had to have con- 
siderable practice at walking the 
plank. 

Although barn owls swallow their 
prey whole, a strong digestive sys- 
tem soon rolls up the fur and bones 
into a tight ball which the bird 
coughs up but not without lots of 
noise and a great struggle. Accord- 
ing to authentic reports from bird 
watchers, the courtship of the barn 
owl is very closely related to, or syn- 
chronizes with the full moon. 

In size the baby owls look like 
stepping stones because they hatch 
about two days apart and do not 
look like twins or triplets at all. The 
voung are fed by the old birds and 
if you listen intently you can hear 


BARN OWLS HAVE A WEIRD BEAUTY but an extremely valuable dietary preference 
for mice and rats. They are protected by law in Pennsylvania. 


Photo by Robert W. Motter 
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them eating with a sharp sucking 
sound much like a crude human 
noisly slupping soup. 

Pictures shown are of young birds, 
presumably hatched last Spring. 
Rarely do the older birds return to 
the barn after the young reach the 
age where they are old enough tc 
take care of themselves. Howard 
Myers of R.D. 1, Dallastown, Pa., in 
whose barn the pictures were secured, 
tells how last spring when the old 
birds were caring for the newly 
hatched, he heard a great commotion 
that sounded like a hound dog 
squealing like a pig caught under a 
gate. Upon investigation he found 
one adult owl had carried off his 
small terrier and deposited him in 
the hay loft high in the barn. The 
dog was rescued, unhurt by his ex- 
perience. On another occasion the 
older birds carried a _ full-grown 
skunk into the barn. 

This illustrates how powerful the 
birds really are with their sharp bills 
and vise-like talons. Yet, they've 
never been known to deliberately at- 
tack humans. While some owls pre- 
fer to frequent holy places such as 
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church belfries, others seek out more 
evil locations, haunt deserted houses 
and scare the daylights out of anyone 
seeking to prove the place jsp’ 
haunted. 

Farmers, however, are used to them 
and their nocturnal flights. The 
won't allow them to be disturbed 
because they are a distinct asset to 
farm property, destroying rodents 
that would in turn destroy grain 
crops. This feathered gent, like the 
dog, is one of man’s best friends. 
They have adapted themselves to 
man like no other bird, have taken 
up nesting places in many types of 
man-made buildings. Strangely 
enough, we know of several persons 
who have barn owls in their attics 
in the heart of the city. 

Though we don’t recommend it, if 
you cravé a little ghost hunting on 
some stormy, eerie night, try climb- 
ing into the uppermost rafters of a 
barn or church steeple and watch for 
these unsual birds, so widely dis- 
tributed throughout the world, yet 
so seldom seen by man. 

. . The End 





New York Adopts Experimental 
Turkey Program 


Everyone likes to watch the come- 
back of a champion. Sportsmen in 
New York are following closely an 
experimental program of the State 
Conservation Department with the 
heavyweight king of the upland game 
birds, the wild turkey, according to 
the Wildlife Management Institute. 

The movement of turkeys from 
Pennsylvania into the southern part 
of the Empire State has convinced 
the New Yorkers that the time and 
conditions might be right to extend 
a helping hand. Under a four-year 
plan adopted recently by the depart- 
ment’s bureau of game, approxi- 
mately 550 birds will be released each 
year in the southern counties. So 


that the turkey stocks and the libera- 
tions will be uniform, sportsmen’s 
groups have been asked not to rear 
wild turkeys until after the four-year 
period. To safeguard the state’s many 
turkey breeders and the flocks already 
established in the wild, each bird is 
tested prior to release for pullorum, 
a diarrhea-like infection. 

No newcomer to New York State, 
wild turkeys once were scattered 
throughout the better stands of oaks, 
chestnuts, and hickories in the south- 
ern and eastern counties. Although 
much of their original range now is 
unsuitable, ample food and cover ap- 
parently exist in the southern part 
of the state. Here also the continuing 
reversion of deserted farmland to 
forest cover is encouraging. 
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FUN WITH TROUT 
By Fred Everett 
copiously illustrated with 4 full-color plates, 
§ full-page black and white sketches, and 
yundreds of thumbnail sketches by the 


thor. Published by The Stackpole Company, 
Telegraph Fo a Building, Harrisburg, Penn- 


givania 


mi pages. Price $7.50 


This is a large handsome volume 
yhich will appeal to any fisherman 
ad, in particular, to those members 
¢ the fishing clan to whom “fish” 
| mans “trout.” No one but an artist 
' ould have prepared such a volume, 
id no one but an artist with Fred 
fverett’s love for the sport and wide 
aperience could have written the 
text. 
The book reduces trout fishing to 
iis simplest, most productive terms, 
ad as the name implies, the objective 
isto show the fisherman how he can 
most enjoy this popular sport. The 
ext is divided into three parts. The 
| fist offers information on all phases 
| of trout fishing from the selection of 
uckle through to the landing of the 
ish, The second part is devoted to 
the study of trout and their habits, to 
tout foods and to the pleasures of 
ishing. The third portion concerns 
iself with the perpetuation of trout 
fshing through conservation. It tells 
of programs for stabilizing and im- 
proving trout streams which can be 
achieved readily with a minimum of 
material expenditures and a maxi- 
mum of results by small groups of 
sportsmen or by clubs. 
The entire volume is beautifully 
written, attractively presented, and 
the art work is outstanding. It would 


make an excellent gift for any fisher- 
man. 








THE OUTDOOR SCHOOLROOM 
FOR OUTDOOR LIVING 


By William Gould Vinal 


Purchase from William G. Vinal, R. F. D., 
Vinehall, Cohasset, Massachusetts; 1952. 
69 pages. Price $1.00 


Vinal writes, “This is a workbook 
which concentrates on the beginning 
days of discovering major foci of out- 
deer neighborhood life.” The author 
believes that outdoor education be- 
gins at the local level and that chil- 
dren and teachers can carry the mes- 
sage to sympathetic neighbors. This 
volume has been written as a guide- 
book—a take-home textbook—to help 
teachers recognize the fundamental 
outdoor units in their communities. 


The school ground is presented as 
the logical starting place to interest 
children in their natural environ- 
ment. The booklet provides the 
teacher with lists of projects that may 
be undertaken by students, names of 
state, national, federal, and private 
organizations which may be called 
upon to furnish literature for refer- 
ence work, and it outlines specific 
field problems which will permit the 
teacher to formulate a teaching pro- 
gram for outdoor education. 

Dr. Vinal has had extensive ex- 
perience in conservation education 
among our youth. As director of the 
nature guide school, University of 
Massachusetts, and professor of nature 
education at Boston University, Sar- 
gent Colleg:, he has conducted con- 
servation education workshops in 
several states. Elementary school 
teachers should find this inexpensive 
booklet a good base upon which to 
develop class programs. 
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Wisconsin Area Yields Deer 
Management Lesson 


Had legal restrictions and adverse 
public opinion been resolved in 1942 
when it became apparent that deer 
were overrunning the Necedah Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in central 
Wisconsin, biologists estimate that 
sportsmen could have harvested 
nearly 9,000 animals in subsequent 
annual hunts, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reports. This was de 
layed until 1945, instead, and from 
that year through 1950, archers and 
gun-toting hunters took only 4,345 
bucks and does from the 40,000-acre 
area. 

In the absence of effective preda- 
tors and with the influx of deer from 
the outside, the area’s_ whitetail 
population swelled from 200 animals 
in 1939 to 2,000 in 1942, nearly 60 
deer to each square mile. Following 
the appearance of a browse line in 
1945, 2,000 bowmen were given the 
first opportunity to bring the irrupt- 
ing herd under control. They bagged 
only 61 animals. 

During the following winter, 12 
deer, 10 of them fawns, were found 
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starved, an indication that much @ 
the required feed was beyond gh 
reach of the smaller and weaker a 
mals. A study of the refuge’s p 
life was made by members of the Wig 
consin Conservation Department who 
found that species commonly sough 
by deer were overused. So drastically” 
had these plants been cropped that 
half of them were close to death 
Only a reduction of the deer would 
permit the plants to regain their 
former vigor and growth. If this was 
not done, large-scale deer starvation 
would result. 

Opening the area in 1946 to gen. 
eral hunting was the first positive 
step toward bringing the herd under 
control. Kill data shows that 3,000 
archers bagged 129 whitetails and 
2,226 gun hunters took 1,637. In sub. 
sequent years lesser numbers of deer 
were killed, and by 1950 the range 
plants had begun to show improve. 
ment. A balance between plants and 
animals was being achieved. 

Review of recent big-game hunting 
seasons show that the public is in- 
creasing its support of deer manage- 
ment programs which link the ani- 
mals to their supply of natural feed. 
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